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The  Abridged  Version  of  “  The  Book 

of  Simple  Drugs  ” 


LETTER  HA’  *U 

261.  Harnawa  (')  Seeds  of  Chillies  (?)  (Capsicum 

minimum  Roxb.),  etc. 

(Led.  No.  2253.) 

It  is  also  called  qarnawa  (2). 

Ibn  Masa(3). — They  are  grains  smaller  than  pepper,  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  little  yellowish  colour ;  their  odour  is  that  of  aloe- 
wood  (hid 

Ibn  'Imean  (4) . — It  is  said  to  be  al-fulaifila  _ LUl! 

(Guinea-pepper).  It  has  the  shape  of  small  pepper  except  that 
its  colour  is  inclined  to  redness.  It  has  two  contrasting  proper¬ 
ties  :  heat  and  cold.  It  is  good  for  pains  in  the  throat  and  for 
constipation  of  the  bowels. 

Ibn  Masa. — It  is  hot,  moist  and  slightly  detersive. 

COMMENTARY 

The  name  and  identification  of  this  drug  are  dubious. 
Harnawa  {harnawa,  harnuwa ,  etc.),  seems  to  be  a  name  of  Indian 
origin.  Abu  Mansur  (No.  567)  spells  it  harhuwand,  Xy  ,  our 
text  harbawa  and  Jolly  (Achundow,  p.  295)  derives  it 

from  Sanscrit  Kharva-vindhyd  —  “  small  cardamom  ”  ;  but  this 


(*)  In  both  MSS.  wrongly  spelt  harbcnva  I y  y  . 

(2)  In  both  MSS.  wrongly  spelt  farbawd  \y  J»  . 

(3)  See  Introduction  l,  No.  17  ;  IB  calls  this  author  Al-Basri  (£s*+>\  . 

(4)  See  Introduction  1,  No.  19. 
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is  questioned  by  Laufer  (Sino-Iranica,  p.  580).  The  seeds  cannot 
be  those  of  the  aloe-tree  (Aquilaria  Agallocha  Roxb.)  which  were 
never  used  as  a  remedy.  For  the  time  being  we  must  accept  the 
identification  of  the  western  Arabic  authors  with  fulaijila-seeds 
or  the  grains  of  Guinea-pepper  (Capsicum  minimum  Roxb., 
Solanaceae  and  other  capsicums)  commercially  known  as  “chillies”. 
They  are  grown  in  India,  but  Schweinfurth  thinks  that  they  are 
indigenous  plants  in  Africa  (1m  Herzen  von  Afrika,  1st  edition, 
p.  134). 

All  the  Persian  and  Arabic  physicians  write  about  these 
seeds  in  nearly  identical  terms,  except  Ibn  Sina  (p.  299),  who 
pretends  that  the  seeds  are  imported  into  Persia  from  the  lands 
of  the  Slavs  (Saqlab  ^jUvs)  which  fact,  speaks  against  its 
being  an  Indian  drug.  On  the  other  hand  Dawud  (11,  161) 
says  that  harnawa  is  the  seed  of  a  kind  of  aloe- wood  growing 
between  Skihr  and  'Oman  N _ (in  south-east  Arabia). 

The  letter  ha5  *U  is  missing  in  its  entirety  from  the  unique 
MS.  of  Al-B mini’s  drug-book. 

Synonyms. — Ar. :  harnawa ,  harnuwa  Zyj*  ,  qarnawa  lyj* 
(IB),  harbawd  I y  j*  ,  farbawa  o y  j  (Gh),  fulaifila  (Gh 

and  IB)  ;  Pers. :  harbuwand  Jiyj*  (Abu  Mansur).  European 
identifications  (uncertain)  :  Eng.  :  seeds  of  Chillies  ( Fructus 
Capsici ,  Capsicum  fruits) ;  Fr. :  graines  de  piment  (poivre 
d’lnde) ;  Germ.  :  Samen  von  spanischen  Pfeffer. 

268.  Hilyawn  Asparagus  (Asparagus  officinalis  L.). 

(Led.  No.  2260.) 

It  is  al-asfarag  g\  and  is  of  two  kinds  :  a  cultivated 
land  with  leaves  like  dill  ( shabath  or  shibith)  and  free  of 

thorns,  and  a  wild  kind  which  is  thorny  all  over  like  the  spinous 
broom  (gawlaq  jlj>-)  (x)  It  is  frequent  in  Spain  and  is  used 
in  medicine. 


(x)  See  our^No.  233  ddr-sMshaghdn  (spiny  cytisus). 


/ 
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Galen  (XI,  841). — It  is  detersive  and  desiccative  without 
heating  ;  it  is  useful  for  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
especially  the  root  and  flowers  (1).  It  cures  toothache. 

Diosc.  11  (125). — ’ Acmapcrfos  (Asparagos)  ;  when  slightly 
boiled  it  purges  the  bowels  and  acts  as  diuretic.  It  is  said  that 
if  the  horns  of  a  battering  ram  ( kibdsli  fef  )  are  cut  off  and 
buried  in  the  ground,  asparagus  grows  inside  them. 

Ibn  Masa  (2). — It  is  hot  and  moist  in  the  last  (subdivision) 
of  the  first  degree,  is  diuretic  and  changes  the  odour  of  the  urine 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  action  of  asa  foetida  ( anguddn  jU_-ff). 
It  is  aphrodisiac.  If  eaten  after  meals  it  is  more  nourishing 
than  if  taken  before  them. 

Ar-Razi. — It  heats  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  is  useful  to 
old  men  of  cold  temperaments,  good  for  backache,  lumbago, 
pains  in  the  thighs  and  lungs,  but  not  good  for  the  stomach  ; 
it  often  provokes  nausea,  particularly  when  not  boiled. 

Masih  (3).— Its  seeds  are  litho  trip  tic. 

COMMENTARY 

The  drug  in  question  consists  of  the  shoots  and  seeds  of 
asparagus  ( Asparagus  officinalis  L .,  liliaceae).  It  was  called 
by  later  Greek  authors  (4)  dmidparog  e'Xeiog  (asjKiragos  heleios, 

i 

i.e.  “  asparagus  of  the  marshes  or  meadows  ”),  or  simply  t'Aeiov 
(heleion),  and  from  this  word  is  derived  the  Arabic  name  hilyawn 
^  '  j jJ* ,  in  modern  Arabic  dialects  Jialyun.  The  diuretic  action 
of  asparagus  and  its  action  on  the  odour  of  the  urine  (due  to  21  per 
cent  of  asparagin  and  its  transformation  into  succinic  acid  and 
ammonia)  were  well  known  since  antiquity  (5).  Asfardg 


(x)  Galen’s  original  text  reads  “  seeds  ”. 

(2)  See  Introduction  1,  No.  17. 

(s)  See  Introduction  1,  No.  9  ('Isa  ibn  Hakam). 

(4)  e.g.  Athenaeus  Grammaticus,  Deipnosophistae  (II,  62). 

(5)  The  supposed  bundles  of  asparagus  in  ancient  Egyptian  tomb  reliefs  are  now 
proved  to  be  sheaves  of  papyrus  stalks  (L.  Keimer), 
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is  the  Arabic  form  of  Spanish  Castillian  esparrago  or  Catalan 
esparrech  (Simonet,  p.  192).  The  wild  kind  of  asparagus 
may  have  been  Asparagus  aphyllus  L.  whose  shoots  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  thorns  and  which  is  frequent  in  the  Mediterranean 
lands.  As  to  the  growing  of  asparagus  on  buried  ram-horns, 
it  is  a  misunderstanding  of  Diosc.’s  text.  The  Greek  Geoponica 
(XII,  18)  writes  that  the  horns  of  wild  rams  cut  to  pieces,  buried 
in  the  earth  and  well  irrigated,  are  a  good  manure  for  asparagus- 
Ibn  al-'Awwam  (11,314)  knows  the  same  procedure  from  mediae¬ 
val  Spain. 

Among  the  Arabic  authors  there  is  only  Dawud  (11,  162) 
who  is  worth  mentioning.  He  says  that  asparagus  was  in  his 
time  (XVIth  century)  largely  cultivated  in  Syria  and  exported  to 
the  neighbouring  lands,  and  that  the  Syrian  women  used  to  take 
its  seeds  with  half-boiled  eggs  (baid  mmbirisht  ^2/^) 
to  become  fat. 

Synonyms. — Gr.  :  darTapoq-o^  ( aspdragos )  ;  Lat.  :  aspara¬ 
gus  ;  Ar.  :  Jiilyawn ,  halyun  yardmi '  ^\j  (Maim.  Ill), 

asfardg  (Spanish- Arabic),  and  in  common  parlance  the 

plant  is  called  (half-Turkish)  kishk  almaz  j\i|  dlAf  ;  Pers.  :  mar - 
chuba  j>- jL  (snake-rod)  ;  Turk.  :  qush-qunmaz  j ; 
Coptic  :  nAin. 

(Avni,  p.  60)  ;  Eng.  :  asparagus  ;  Fr.  :  asperge ;  Germ. : 
Spargel. 

363.  Hindafea  Chicory,  Endive  (Cichorium Endivia  L.) 
and  others. 

(Led.  Xo.  2263.) 

Diosc.  11  (123). — Xepibos  (Seridos)  (1).  It  is  of  two  kinds  ; 
one  is  cultivated  and  this  is  also  of  two  species.  One  is 
in  its  shape  near  to  the  lettuce  with  broad  leaves,  the  other 
has  narrower  leaves  and  is  bitter.  A  wild  kind  is  called  Kixopiov 
(kikhoriori)  and  has  leaves  broader  than  the  cultivated  kind. 


P)  In  both  MSS.  the  genitive  of  oepic;  ( sdris ). 
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Ibn  Samagun  (1). — The  cultivated  kind  is  of  two  species  : 
one  has  long  leaves,  blue  flowers,  a  nauseating  taste  and  is  bitter 
particularly  at  the  end  of  summer  when  it  yields  young  twigs. 
Of  this  kind  is  a  wild  (species)  which  resembles  it  as  to  form  and 
flowers,  except  that  it  is  more  bitter  and  distasteful.  It  is 
called  amirun  j *| .  The  second  kind  has  broader  leaves 
white  flowers  and  is  tasteless,  especially  in  the  first  part  of 
spring;  it  is  called  in  the  Roman  language  antubiyd  U  jUil  > 
this  is  the  Syrian.  The  Hashimite  is  near  to  it  as  to  the 

form  of  its  leaves  and  its  slight  bitterness,  but  different  in  the 
form  of  its  flowers  and  the  abundance  of  its  down.  It  is  called 
in  (Spanish)  dialect  ash- sharrdliya  aJIujJI  ;  it  is  said  to  be 
at-tarakhshaquq  . 

The  author  says  :  Tarakhshaquq  is  the  first  kind  of  the 
wild  species,  that  which  has  small  blue  flowers  ;  but  sharrdliya 
has  numerous  yellow  flowers  like  hairs.  There  exist  two  other 
kinds  of  the  wild  species.  One  is  al-yadid  called  in 

Greek  xovbpiMri  (khondrille) . 

Galen  VIII  (XII,  13  9). — The  wild  endive  is  cold  and 
dry  in  the  first  degree,  less  cold  than  the  cultivated  kind. 

Those. — All  these  kinds  are  astringent  and  good  for  the 
stomach.  If  cooked  with  vinegar,  it  confines  the  bowels.  This 
applies  in  particular  to  the  wild  kind. 

Masih. — It  is  cold  and  dry,  opens  obstructions  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  quenches  the  heat  of  the  blood  and  the  yellow  bile 
and  strengthens  the  stomach. 

Ar-Razi. — It  is  healthy  to  the  inflamed  stomach  and  liver. 
It  has,  however,  no  antipyretic  or  sedative  action,  but  it  quenches 
thirst  and  is  useful  for  the  hot  and  the  cold  affections  of  the 
liver. 


(*)  See  Introduction  I,  No.  34. 
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Al~Isra  ili  (1). — Its  decoction  is  useful  for  protracted  fevers, 
together  with  oxymel  ( sikangabin 

Ibn  Masa. — It  produces  good  chyme  and  strengthens  the 
stomach  ;  the  summer-grown  is  not  free  from  heat  on  account 
of  its  bitterness. 

Al-Basri  (2). — The  Syrian  kind  is  cold  and  moist  in  the 
first  degree  ;  it  is  called  antubiya 

Masih. — It  is  intermediate  between  lettuce  (  khass  ) 
and  endive. 

Al-Isra’ili. — It  is  more  temperate  than  the  endive  and  of 
better  chyme. 

At-Tabari  (3). — It  is  more  refined  than  lettuce  but  less 
nourishing.  The  wild  kind  is  at-tarakhshaquq  II. 

Ibn  Kasa(4). — Tarakhshaquq  tans  (fol.  33  v.)  the  stomach 
and  is  useful  against  the  sting  of  scorpions  as  compresses  or 
drink. 

Ibn  'Imran. — It  counteracts  most  poisons,  and  its  milk- 
juice  clarifies  leucomata. 

Ar-Razi. — At-tarakhshaquq  is  stronger  than  the  endive 
in  all  its  actions. 


COMMENTARY 

Ilindabci  or  hundaba?  is  the  Arabic  form  of 

the  Syriac  antubiya  frCOlDlX  (5)  which  has  itself  given  origin 
to  the  mutilated  Greek  name  iviupos  ( intybos ,  Paulus  Aegineta) 
and  Latin  endivia.  It  designs  several  kinds  of  endives  which 


(1)  See  Introduction  I,  No.  20. 

(2)  Perhaps  equally  Ibn  Masa. 

(8)  See  Introduction  I,  No.  12. 

( 1 )  Probably  a  corruption  of  Ibn  Masa.  The  whole  passage  is  corrupt  in  both 
our  MSS.,  and  also  in  the  printed  Arabic  edition  of  IB,  Leclerc  (  vol.  Ill,  p.  399  ), 
re-established  the  good  reading  :  “The  wild  endive  is  at-tarahhshaqun  ;  it  is  called  in  Persian 

al-kasnd 

(6)  Simonet  (184)  thinks  antiibiyd  to  be  the  Spanish- Arabic  transliteration  of  endivia . 


are  frequent  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Almost  all  kinds  have  a 
bitter  taste  and  were  and  still  are  used  by  the  Hebrews  on  their 
passover-night  ceremonies  (to  remind  them  of  the  bitterness 
•of  bondage  in  Pharaonic  Egypt).  Maimonides  mentioned 
their  Arabic  names  in  his  drug-book  (No.  114),  and  their  Hebrew 
names  in  his  theological  works. 

As  to  the  species  described  by  Diosc.,  the  wild  and  narrow¬ 
leaved  kind  (  Ktxopiov ,  kikhorion )  must  have  been  the 
-chicory  ( Cichorium  Intybus  L .,  compositae),  the  cultivated 
and  broad-leaved  kind  (crepig,  sens),  the  endive  ( Cichorium 
Endivia  L.).  The  Arabs  added  Cichorium  divaricatum  Schousb . 
under  the  name  of  'alatli  ( in  Hebrew  ‘ulshin  ). 

In  Lower  Egypt  it  still  has  its  Greek  name  sans  (Schweinf.  13). 
As  to  the  plants  described  by  Ibn  Samagun,  amirun  or  amirun 
is  derived  from  Latin  amarum  (Simonet  16)  and  designs 
Cichorium  Intybus  which  is  still  called  in  modern  Spanish  achi - 
corea  amarga  (Botica  224).  The  Syrian  antubiyd  was  probably 
the  endive,  the  Hashimite  or  Arabic  kind  the  sow-thistle 
{ Sonchus  oleraceus  L.),  which  was  well  known  in  Spain  where  it 
had  the  Latin  name  sarralia  (Simonet  854)  (x).  The  identifi- 

i 

•cation  with  tarakhshaquq  was  indeed,  as  stated  by  Gh  himself, 
erroneous.  The  name  tarakhshaquq  was  not  derived, 

as  is  often  alleged,  (2)  from  Greek,  but  was  the  Arabic  form 
•of  Persian  talkh-shukuj  (bitter  purslain,  Loew  1,  434, 

•after  J.  J.  Hess)  and  designed  the  dandelion  ( Taraxacum  officin¬ 
ale  Wigg)  (3)  and  similar  compositae.  The  third  plant  men¬ 
tioned  by  Gh  is  Chondrilla  juncea  L.,  (Compositae). 

Most  of  these  plants  were,  since  immemorable  time,  used 
as  vegetables  and  in  popular  medicine  for  their  diuretic  action, 
(e.g.  the  French  name  qnssenlit  for  dandelion). (*) 

(*)  To-day  in  Castilian  cerraja,  in  Portuguese  serrdiha. 

(2)  e.g.  by  Issa  177,  15. 

(3)  The  Latin  name  was  formed  from  the  Arabic-Persian  tarakhshaquq  by  European 
botanists. 
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Idrisi  (121)  mentions  the  Hebrew  name  mar  dr  11‘1/D  fox 
chicory  and  endive  which  has,  as  said  above,  the  meaning  of 
“  bitter  herbs  He,  like'  most  of  the  Arabic  authors,  distin¬ 
guishes  the  blue-flowered  chicory  from  the  yellow-flowered  sow¬ 
thistle,  but  follows  mostly  Diosc.  Dawud  (11,  163)  says  that 
in  his  time  (XVIth  century)  the  endive  was  called  merely 
in  Egypt  al-baql  JiJI  (the  vegetable). 

Pliny  (XXXI,  88)  mentions  the  frequency  of  cichorium  or 
intubum  erraticum  in  Egypt.  This  wild  chicory  is,  according 
to  Fish  (x)  Cichorium  pumilum  Jacq.  which  is  very  common  as 
a  weed  among  clover  (barsim  in  Egypt.  The  leaves  are 

often  collected  and  sold  in  small  bunches. 

Ibn  al-'Awwam  (11,  146-9)  gives  details  on  the  cultivation 
of  hind  aba. 


Synonyms.-  -  a)  Cichorium  Intybus  :  Gr.  :  Kixopiov 
(kikhorion,  Theophr.),  ae pig  (seris,  Diosc.),  dxpia  mKpiq  ( agria 
pikris) ;  Lat.  :  cichorium;  Heb.  :  TO1?!?  (' ulshin ) ;  Ar.  :  hindaba7 

barr'i  ^  * l  A saris  ^  ^  (Lower  Egypt),  shikuriya  ijjxA 

(Egypt)  ;  Pers.  :  kasni-yi-talkh  and  Arabic  names  ; 

Turk.  :  yabdn  hindibasi  Jl _ jU  ;  Eng.  :  chicory  ; 

Fr. :  chicoree  ;  Germ.  :  Zichorie. 


(2)  Cichorium  Endivia  L.  :  Gr.  :  crepig  (seris)  ;  Lat.  : 
intubum  (Pliny,  Scribon.  Largus)  ;  Syriac  :  antubiyd  iCSIDJK  ; 

Ar.  :  hindaba 7  bustani  ,j\:^  ;  Berb.  :  tifdf  ^J\ _ 

tilfaf  i^jUir  (IB  and  others)  ;  Pers.  :  kdsnd  kasni  > 

kasndj  ( Steingass )  ;  Turk.:  hindibd  l  A;a ;  Eng.  :  endive  ; 

Fr.  :  endive,  chicoree  blanche  ;  Germ.  :  Endivie. 

(3)  Sonchus  oleraceus:  Gr. :  ctoyxos  ( songkhos ,  Diosc. 11,  131) ; 

Lat.  :  sonchus  (pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  baqla  yahudiyya  A— a  (legume 

juif),  galwen  ^ (Mod.  Egypt,  Schweinf,),  sharrdliyaX 


(l)  D.  S.  Fish,  “  Plants  Cultivated  in  Egypt  ”  (Alexandria  Horticultural  Soc., 
Bull.  No  6,  No.  253)  p.  84. 
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(Span.  Ar.)  ;  Pers.  :  same  names  and  khass  kadhib 
(false  lettuce )  ;  Turk.  :  same  name  ;  Eng.  :  sow-thistle, 
milk- thistle ;  Fr.  :  laiteron,  chardon  blanc,  laitue  de  lievre  ; 
Germ.  :  Gansedistel,  Saudistel ;  Span.  :  cerraya. 

(4)  Chondrilla  juncea  :  Gr.  :  xovbpiXh]  ( khondrille )  ; 

Lat.  :  chondrylla  (Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  ya'did  A _ A*o ,  ' alath 

(also  for  Cichorium  divaricat.  and  jpumilium),  amirunjjjJ] 

(Span.  Ar.)  ;  Pers.  :  jparutizak  (Schlimmer  135)  ;  Turk. : 

missing  from  the  glossaries  ;  Eng.  :  chondrilla  ;  Fr. :  chondrille  ; 

Germ. :  Ivnorpelsalat ;  Anc.  Egypt. :  |  Wdt,and  ^rmoujep 

fjj  l  A: a  (Scala)  ;  Coptic  :  ovo-\- 
♦  ♦ 

264.  Halilag  ,  Mykobalans  (Terminalia  and  Phyl- 
la-nthus).  , 

(Lech  No.  2261.) 

Al-Basri. — It  is  of  four  kinds  :  the  yellow,  the  Indian, 
black  and  small,  the  Cabulic,  black  and  large,  and  the  Chinese, 
wrinkled,  small  and  in  the  form  of  olives  and  of  lesser  activity. 

Ibn  Masawaih  (1).- — The  choicest  of  the  yellow  kind  are 
those  of  a  yellowness  nearer  to  redness,  which  are  heavy  and  full. 

Ar-Bazi. — The  green  ones  purge  yellow  bile,  the  black 
ones  black  bile. 

Qusta  (2). — They  purge  by  virtue  of  the  gummy  substance 
they  contain,  and  those  macerated  in  water  are  more  strongly 
purgative  than  the  decoctioned  ones,  because  heat  weakens  their 
activity. 

Ibn  Masawaih. — The  internal  dose  of  their  substance  is 
from  3  to  5  drachms,  and  of  their  decoction  and  infusion  from 
6  to  20  drachms. 

Hubaish  (3). — To  correct  it  when  drunk  pure  pounded 
with  hot  water,  is  to  mix  it  with  sugar  and  Persian  manna 


(0  See  Introduction  I,  No.  11. 

(2)  See  Introduction  I,  No.  21. 

(3)  See  Introduction  1J  No.  14. 
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(i tarangubm  kneaded  with  almond-oil  from  5  to 

7  drachms.  To  correct  its  decoction  is  to  boil  them  with  plums, 
jujube  (' unnab  ),  and  sebesten  ( sibistdn.  Cordia 

myxa  L.)  from  10  to  15  drachms. 

Ar-Hazi. — The  best  kinds  of  myrobalans  are  those  which 
sink  under  water. 

Masih. — The  black  are  constipating  on  account  of  their 
a  stringency. 

Ibn  Masawaih. — The  internal  dose  of  the  substance  is  from 
2  to  5  drachms,  that  of  their  infusion  and  decoction  from  5  to 
11  drachms. 

Ibn  'Imran. — The  Cabulic  are  the  choicest  of  myrobalans. 
They  are  black,  fat  and  of  more  aromatic  flavour  than  the  others. 

Ibn  Masawaih. — The  choicest  are  those  whose  colour  is 
nearer  to  redness,  and  which  are  heavy  and  full. 

Hubaish.- — The  Indian  is  nearer  in  quality  to  the  Cabulic 5 
but  a  little  weaker.  The  internal  dose  of  its  pounded  substance 
is  from  one  to  two  mithqdl ,  and  of  its  decoction  from  5  to 
10  mithqdl. 

Ibn  Sarabiyun(1). — They  strongly  purge  black  bile,  strength¬ 
en  /very  much  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  are  useful  for 
haemorrhoids.  The  internal  dose,  if  taken  as  infusion  or  decoc¬ 
tion,  is  from  5  to  7  drachms ;  if  taken  pounded,  from  one  to 
5  drachms.  They  must  not  be  mixed  with  oil,  as  they  are  not 
astringent  like  the  yellow  kind  (2). 

Another  Author. — Administration  of  powdered  myro¬ 
balans  constipates  the  bowels  after  purging  them.  The  Cabulie 
sharpen  the  senses,  strengthen  the  brain  and  actuate  the  memory. 
He  who  sucks  in  his  mouth  every  day  a  Cabulic  myrobalan  slowly 
until  it  dissolves  and  then  swallows  it,  and  continues  to  do  this 


g)  See  Introduction  I,  No.  18. 

(2)  Hoe,  in  T  ard  G,  a  ccjykt’s  blunder. 
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always,  will  not  develop  grey  hair.  It  gives  tone  to  the  gums 
and  fortifies  the  teeth. 

COMMENTARY 

Halilag  or  ihlilag  is  the  Arabic  form  of 

the  Persian  name  halila  _ ,U  which  is,  in  turn,  derived 

from  Sanscrit  haritaki  (Laufer  378).  It  designs  several  kinds 
of  myrobalans,  mostly  the  fruits  of  Terminalia  Chebula  Retz ., 
(Combretaceae),  black  chebulic  myrobalans.  The  yellow  kind 
is  sometimes  separated  under  the  name  of  Terminalia  citrina 
Roxb.  (  hara  nut ).  Most  modern  botanists  think  it  to  be  a 
stage  in  the  growth  of  the  chebulic  myrobalans.  The  belieric 
myrobalan  (T.  bellerica  Roxb.)  is  treated  by  Gh  under  balilag 
(No.  123),  and  we  refer  to  our  commentary  concerning  this  drug(1). 

The  different  kinds  of  halilag  mentioned  in  this  paragraph 
are  only  different  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  chebulic  myrobalans. 
The  official  black  chebulic  myrobalans  are  the  dried  immature 
fruits  of  Terminalia  Chebula,  a  large  tree  of  Northern  India- 
The  fruits  are  collected  at  varying  stages  of  development ;  the 
smallest  unripe  dried  ones  constitute  the  medical  drug,  while 
the  mature  ones,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  form  a  valuable  tanning 
material.  The  dried  drug  is  shrivelled,  hard  and  brittle,  is 
nearly  black  and  ovoid  or  fusiform  in  shape. 

We  have  already  mentioned  (p.  262)  that  the  myrobalans 
were  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  They  were  used  very 
early  as  an  important  remedy  ( trijpliala ,  “three  fruitsv)  in 
India,  were  introduced  into  Persia,  and  through  the  Arabs  became 
known  to  the  West,  where  they  were  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  by  Byzantine  medical  writers  (Ioannes  Actuarius  and 
Nicholas  Myrepsus).  The  four  kinds  of  myrobalans  mentioned 
by  Gh  (and  some  others  too)  are  explained  by  the  Persian  Mir 


P)  See  also  the  embelic  myrobalan  ( amlag )  under  No.  13. 


Muhammad  Husain  Khan  in  his  great  Makhzan  al-Adwiya 
(Magazine  of  Remedies).  When  they  reach  the  size  of  a 
grape,  they  are  called  “  Indian  ”  ;  when  half  mature  and  still 
yellowish,  “  Chinese  ”  ;  when  more  mature,  “  yellow  and  when 
quite  mature,  “  Cabulic ”.  The  unripe  fruits  contain  from 
20  to  30  per  cent  gallic  and  tannic  acid  and  a  greenish  oleo -resin 
(myrobalanin).  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  have  attributed 
a  great  deal  of  fanciful  properties  to  the  drug.  The  ripe  fruit 
is  purgative,  the  unripe,  due  to  its  astringency,  confines  the 
bowels  and  is  valued  in  the  Orient  as  a  remedy  against  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery.  Myrobalans  are  still  sold  in  the  Cairo  bazaars, 
but  not  by  all  the  druggists.  Twenty- five  years  ago  they  distin¬ 
guished  three  kinds  :  ahlilag  asfar,  kahili  and  hindi  jiS\ 

J>ISj .  The  first  are  termed  also  limuni  (citrine), 
the  last  sham  ( barley-shaped ),  because  they  are 

fusiform  and  have  the  size  of  olives.  See  the  description  by 
Ducros  (Nos.  13-15).  and  the  Indian  record  by  Dymock 

(11,  1-5). 

I 

All  the  Persian  and  Arabic  authors  have  written  in  their 
works  long  chapters  on  myrobalans.  Unhappily,  the  chapter 
of  Biruni’s  drug-book  is  lost.  He  was  the  best  qualified  in  the 
knowledge  of  Indian  drugs.  Oh’s  chapter  is  an  extract  from  the 
bulk  of  all  the  Arabic  authors. 


Synonyms. —  Ar.  :  halilag  ,  ihlilag  ^LU| ,  kahili 
(Mod.  Egypt),  hindi  sha'iri  gj#!*  (Mod.  Egypt)  ; 

Pers.  :  halila  4J* ,  ( halila-i-siyah  oL*  4— A  —  black  myrobalan, 
halila-i-zard  jYj  <L_U  =  yellow  myrobalan) ;  Turk. :  qara  halite 

_ U  o j*  (black  m.),  sari  halite  A-A&  (yellow  m.)  ; 

Eng. :  myrobalans,  black  ch.  m.,  yellow  m.  ;  Fr. :  myrobalan. 
myrobolan ;  Germ.  :  Myrobalanen  ;  Coptic  :  coTrpoiT. 


/ 
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265.  Haishir  j&j*,  Wild  Artichoke,  Cardoon  (Cynara 

** 

Cardunculus  L.  and  others). 

(Led.  Nos.  1976  and  2269.) 

Diosc.  Ill  (17). — "Amveos  ( akanthos )  ;  it  is  sometimes 
called  |ueAdjuqp\j AXov  (melamphyllon) ,  i.e.  “  having  black  leaves 
and  also  Tmibepu^  ( jpaideros ),  i.e.  “  lover  of  boys  It  is  a 
kind  of  spinous  plant  growing  in  gardens  and  rocky  places  where 
springs  exist.  It  has  broad  and  large  leaves  serrated  at  the 
edges  (pinnatisect)  like  those  of  the  rocket  (girgtr  j *•). 
It  is  covered  with  a  moisture  which  sticks  to  the  hand  and  is 
smooth  and  blackish.  Its  stem  is  two  cubits  long,  smooth  and 
as  thick  as  a  finger.  The  part  nearer  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem  possesses  small  leaves  resembling  the  smaller  leaves  of 
Kicycroq  ( Jcissos ,  ivy),  long  and  of  the  colour  of  6f/Kiv0oq 
(. hyakinthos ,  hyacinth)  betwixt  which  shoot  white  flowers.  It 
has  an  oblong  fruit  (x)  of  yellow  colour  and  on  its  head  (cob) 
wears  a  knob  like  the  head  of  a  pin.  Its  roots  are  sticky  and 
contain  a  certain  viscous  matter.  They  are  fiery  red  in  colour, 
and  are  long. 

Galen  VI  (XI,  818). — Its  leaves  are  moderately  dissolvent, 
and  its  root  is  desiccative,  astringent  and  sedative. 

Diosc. —  It  is  diuretic,  constipating,  useful  for  ulcers  of 
the  lungs  and  suitable  for  burns  as  an  ointment.  There  is  a  wild 
kind  which  resembles  the  thistle  and  is  known  as  ctkoXuuo^ 
(slcolymos,  Scolymus  maculatus  L.)  ;  it  has  spines  shorter  than 
those  of  the  cultivated  kind,  but  its  action  is  the  same. 

COMMENTARY 

The  name  haishir  sounds  Persian  ;  IB  and  all  the 

♦♦  ** 

dictionaries  spell  it  haishar  ^JL*(2).  An  identification  would 


(1)  Diosc.’s  original  text  reads  “  seed  ”. 

(2)  See  Introduction  I,  No.  48. 
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not  be  possible  on  Gh’s  paragraph  who  quotes  Diosc.  and  Galen 
only.  The  description  of  these  two  authors  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  cultivated  akanthos  and  with  the  brankursine  ( Acanthus 
mollis  L .,  Compositae),  for  the  wild  kind  with  the  Syrian  milk, 
thistle  ( Silybus  syriacus  Gaertn.)  and  similar  species.  But  IB 
(No.  2269)  gives  the  account  of  his  teacher  Abu’l-'Abbas  an- 
Nabati  (* 1)  who  saw  the  haishar- plant  in  Algeria  and  described 
it  as  thorny  with  a  head  like  the  artichoke  and  mixed  from  blue 
and  white  flowers.  This  agrees  very  well  with  the  cardoon 
( Cynara  Cardunculus  L .,  Compositae),  a  wild  artichoke  with 
blue  flowers,  and  perhaps  with  Cynara  syriaca  Boiss.  which  has 
violet  flowerets. 

Synonyms  for  Cynara  Cardunculus. — Gr.  :  micros  ( kaktos , 
from  Sicily,  Theophr.  VI,  4)  ;  Lat.  :  cactos  (Pliny  97)  ;  Ar.  :  haishir 
(Gh),  haishar  JLxa  (IS),  harshaf  barri  ^ j  j*.  (wild 
artichoke),  khass  al-kalb  JS\J!  (dog's  lettuce),  ' akkub 

(all  and  some  more  names  in  Issa  64,  18) ;  Pers. :  haishar 

,  kangarak-i-kuhi  (mountain  artichoke, 

Naficy  I,  262)  ;  Turk.  :  deve  dikeni  ^.xo  (camel’s  thistle, 
Avni),  qara  yandiq  dlpE  (black  thistle)  ;  Eng.  :  cardoon  ; 
Fr.  :  cardon,  artichaut  carde  ;  Germ. :  Ivarden-Artischoke. 

Hayufariqun  j ^  ,  St.  John’s  Wort,  etc., 

(Hypericum). 

(Led.  No.  2265.) 

It  is  of  four  kinds  amongst  which  are  the  Hypericum  properly 
speaking  ;  the  dcnaipoc;  ( askyros ),  which  is  known  in  our  land  ; 

( fol .  34  r)  the  dvbpocrai^ov  ( androsaimon )  and  the  Kopig  ( koris )  (2). 
Is-haq  ibn  'Imran  has,  however,  maintained  that  liypericum  is 


4 

(1)  Al-Asma'i  in  his  Kitdb  an-nabat  wa'sh-shagar 

(ed.  Beirut,  1898,  p.  23)  ;  quotations  in  the  notespxom  Lisan  and  Abu  Hanifa. 

(2)  In  T  and  G  Kopiov  ( Tcorion ),  coypist’s  mistake. 
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identical  to  white-bryony  ( karma  baida  Bryonia 

alba  L.)  i.e.  hazar-gushdn  jl^>-  jly&and  he  gave  its  description  in 
identical  terms  and  called  it  by  the  same  name.  Ibn  al-Gazzar 
and  Ibn  Sina  followed  him  in  this.  Every  one  of  them  was  greatly 
mistaken  and  badly  misled. 

Diosc.  Ill  (154).— YTiepiKov  ( Hyperikon ).  Some  people  call 
it  dvbpocrcapov  {androsaimon) ,  some  Kopiov  (korion),  and  some 
call  it  ( khamaipitys )  because  its  seeds  have  a 

smell  of  prjiivn  ( retine )  which  is  the  resin  of  pine,  and  tutus 
{pitys)  is  the  pine.  It  is  a  edpvos  ( th&mnos ,  shrub)  used 
as  fuel.  Its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  rue  ( sadhab 
Its  height  is  about  a  span,  its  colour  from  red  to  blood-red.  It 
has  white  flowers  like  those  of  the  white  wall- flower  ( khiri  ^  y>-)5 

and  its  seeds  are  in  oblong  husks  and  have  the  size  of  barley 

•  *  * 

corns.  The  colour  of  the  seeds  is  black,  their  smell  is  like  resin. 
It  grows  in  rough  and  lonely  places. 

Galen  VIII  (XII,  148). — It  is  heating,  drying,  emmena- 
gogue  and  diuretic. 

Diosc. — If  carried  on  a  person  it  is  diuretic  and  emmenagogue. 
If  its  seeds  are  drunk  with  wine  they  stop  quartan  fever  ;  and 
if  drunk  regularly  during  forty  days,  they  cure  sciatica. 

Masih. — It  is  dry  and  hot  in  the  third  degree. 

Badighuras  (1). —  It  melts  and  dissolves. 

Ar-Bazi. — It  opens  obstructions. 

At-Tabari. — Drinking  of  the  infusion  of  its  leaves  is  very 
useful  against  gout. 

Diosc.  (II,  155). — "Acncupov  ( Askyron )  ;  it  is  also  called 
dcTKupoeibec;  (ctskyroeides) .  It  is  a  kind  of  uTiepucov  ( hyjpefikdn )  larger 
than  the  first,  with  more  numerous  twigs,  and  is  more  convenient 
for  use  as  fuel.  Its  colour  is  blood-red  ;  its  flower  and  seeds 
are  like  those  of  unepiKov  {hypericon),  of  resinous  smell.  It 
purges  the  bowels  and  expels  the  bile. 


f1)  Unknown  Greek  or  Byzantine  medical  author. 
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'Avbpocrcuiuov  ( Androsaimon )  (1).  It  is  also  called  Atovucndg 
(Dionysias)  and  dcrKupov  {askyron).  It  is  a  edpvo^  ( thamnos , 
shrub)  which  is  (equally)  used  as  fuel.  It  has  thin  leaves 
and  scarlet  twigs.  The  leaves  are  three  times  larger  than 
those  of  the  rue  (sadhab  c^Ol-)  ;  if  these  leaves  are  rubbed 
they  discharge  a  moisture  like  wine.  It  has  large  branches 
divided  at  the  ends  on  which  grow  small  yellow  flowers.  Its 
seeds  are  in  husks  like  the  capsules  of  poppy  ( khashkh&sh  UsA>-) , 
as  if  there  are  edges  on  them.  If  this  plant  is  rubbed,  it  emits 
resinous  odours.  Two  drachms  of  it,  pounded  and  drunk  with 
a  draught  of  water,  purge. 

Kopiq  (. Koris )  (2),  it  is  called  by  some  people  unepiKov 
(hyperikon) .  It  has  leaves  like  the  juniper-tree  ('ar'ar  , 
Juniperus  communis  L.)  except  that  they  are  smaller.  There 
is  some  moisture  in  them  which  sticks  to  the  hand.  Its  colour 
js  scarlet,  and  the  height  of  this  plant  is  about  a  span.  It  is  of 
aromatic  pungent  smell.  Its  seeds  are  diuretic,  useful  against 
the  bite  of  tarantula  {rutaila’  if  drunk  with  wine,  and 

against  plegia  in  which  there  is  retraction  of  the  head,  and  as 
ointment  with  butter. 

COMMENTARY 

Hayufdriqun  .  j  jU  is  the  Arabic  transliteration  of  the 
Greek  name  wrepixov  (hyperikon) .  It  designs  different  kinds 
of  Hypericum  (Guttiferae).  We  have  already  mentioned  two 
kinds  of  Hyp  erica  ceae  known  to  the  Arabs  :  ageraton  ( see  our 
No.  69)  and  polemonion  ( see  our  No.  159).  The  four  kinds 
of  Hypericum  described  by  Hiosc.  (Ill,  154-7)  are  identified 
by  Berendes  (p.  361-3)  as  follows  :  hypterikon  is  Hypericum 
barbatum  Jacq.  or  H.  crispum  L.  ;  askyron  is  St.,  John’s  wort 


p)  Diosc.  Ill,  156. 
(2)  Diosc.  Ill,  157. 
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(Hypericum  perforatum  L .) ;  androsaimon  is  H.  Androsaemum  L. 
(All-saints’  wort)  or  H.  ciliatum  Lam.  or  perhaps  //.  perfoliatum 
L.  ;  koris  is  H.  Coris  L.  All  these  plants  and  some  other 
Hypericaceae  were  formerly,  and  are  partly  still  to-day,  in  use 
for  popular  remedies  in  Europe  against  fever  and  as  vulneraries. 
The  resinous  odour  of  the  plant  is  provoked  by  small  oily  glands 
visible  as  pellucid  dots  on  the  leaves.  We  have  not  seen  any  of 
these  herbs  in  the  Cairo  drug-bazaars.  Their  use  seems  to  be 
obsolete  in  the  Orient. 

Among  the  Arab  authors,  who  all  repeated  only  Diosc.’s 
description,  Hunain  ibn  Is-haq,  in  his  translation  of  the  Materia 
Medica ,  gave  hypericum  the  Arabic  name  of  dddhi  rumi  j jj 
This  may  be  due  to  the  resinous  odour  of  the  drug  resembling 
wood-tar  (dddhi).  Dawud  (11,  163)  who  must  have  known  the 
plant  well,  as  there  are  over  25  species  of  hypericum  in  Syria 
(Post  1,  227  foil.),  says  that  the  seeds  are  collected  when  the  sun 
is  near  to  Orion  and  that  they  keep  their  active  principles  for 
10  years. 

Synonyms. —  Or. :  unepiKov  (hyperikon),  xapdiTmus  (kliamai- 

pitys),  dcrKupov  ( askyron ),  dvbpotfcajuov  (androsaimon),  Kopi<; 

(koris),  Kopiov  (korion) ;  Lat.  :  hypericon,  chamaepitys,  andro- 

saemon,  ascyron,  corissum  (Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  hayufdriqun  jy&>  j\y*, 

hufdriqun  O y  jli (Dawud),  dddhi  rumi  (Hunain), 

' ushbat  al-garh  ^ L\  (vulnerary  herb),  uns  an-nafs 

(consolation  of  the  spirit),  mu  nis  al-wahsli  J\ 

(companion  of  wild  beasts),  yerha  qariala  _ ,>i  *  „  , 

••  •  *♦ 

yerba  qorachonaira  ^ — \>.J  4,  j_  (Hispano-Arabic,  Simonet  613)  ; 
Pers.  : 

Schlimmer  320)  ;  Turk.  :  hyperiqun  (' Avni ),  quyun 

qiran  j! yi  jyyi  (near  the  well,  Avni),  quyun  otu  J}\  jy  ,5 
(well plant,  Handjeri),  ydre otu  »jl  (vulnerary  herb,  Handjeri), 
qilij  otu  J  j]  *.15  (scimitar  plant,  'Avni,  Samy) ;  Eng. :  St. 
John’s  wort,  All  Saints’  wort,  park  leaves  ;  Fr.  :  mille  pertuis, 
herbe  de  St.  Jean  ;  toute-saine;  Glenn. :  Harthen,  Johanniskraut. 


7  A  J*  A  A  A 

hutariqun 


fij  jli 


' alaf-i-chdii  _ >-  (Teheran, 
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261.  Hudhailiyya  Ju  f1),  uncertain. 

(Led.  No.  2252.) 

It  is  a  plant  growing  in  damp  places.  Its  leaves  are  like 
those  of  celery  (karafs  o-jf) ;  its  roots  resemble  those  of 
polypody  (basjdyig  .^LLa).  They  are  soft  and  are  strongly 
pungent  and  bitter,  similar  to  the  taste  of  mandrake  ( yabruh 
£\?^y)(2)*  If  is  used  for  toothache  and  is  aphrodisiac.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  careful  in  using  it,  as  its  action  is  very  strong. 

COMMENTARY 

Both  our  MSS.  give  a  mutilated  name  (see  Note  n),  p.  125). 
We  restored  the  name  hudhailiyya  aAA*  from  the  text  of  IB  (3) 
who  gives  the  exact  spelling  of  the  name.  This  name  seems 
to  be  purely  Arabic  and  derived  from  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  North- Arabian  tribe  of  Band  Hudhail  A*  ,  or  their 
mountains  (Sardt  Hudhail  jA*  d^).  But  IB,  who  quotes 
GITs  paragraph,  adds  from  his  own  knowledge  that  this  hudhailiyya 
was  a  plant  well  known  to  the  botanists  of  Spain,  but  unknown  in 
Syria.  He  had  himself  seen  the  plant  in  the  town  of  Granada  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  which  cuts  through  it  (Genii  or  Darro  ?). 
Therefore  we  think  it  is  not  impossible  that  hudhailiyya  or  a  simi¬ 
lar  name  may  be  derived  from  Spanish  (perhaps  from  heleeho  — 
fern,  as  its  root  has  some  features  of  fern-roots  ?).  A  decision 
about  the  character  of  this  plant  is  for  the  moment  impossible 

• 

It  is  probable  that  the  plant  is  a  kind  of  Anemone,  e.g  % 
Anemone  palmata  L.  which  is  abundant  in  Spain,  has  split  up 
leaves  and  a  sharp,  poisonous  root.  Bee  Caroli  Clusii  Rariorum 
aliquot  Stirpium  per  Hispanias  observatarum  Historia  (Antverpiae 
1576),  figures  (woodcuts)  on  p.  309-12  and  324-6. 


( 1 )  T  :  hadaihbiyya  G  :  hadabita  ^ 

(2)  IB  IV,  195  :  miwizag,  i.e.  stavesacre  ( Delphinium  Staphisayria  L.). 

(3)  IB  IV,  195. 
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368.  Hamaqan  jU.«*  (1),  undetermined  grain. 

(Lecl.  No.  2262.) 

Abu  Hanifa. — These  are  grains  like  cotton-seeds,  in  tusks 
like  poppy-seeds,  except  that  they  are  hard  and  bear  ramifica¬ 
tions  (are  streaky).  They  are  grilled  and  taken  for  sexual 
intercourse.  They  grow  in  the  mountains  of  BaTam. 

COMMENTARY 

The  drug  in  question  is  impossible  to  identify  from  the  short 
and  incomplete  description  by  Abu  Hanifa  ad-Dinawari.  The 
name  hamaqan  is  spelt  in  the  same  manner  by  Gh  and  IB.  It 
seems  to  be  Arabic  and  derived  from  hamiq  which  designs  a  lux¬ 
uriant  (and  also  a  dry)  herbage.  But  all  the  Arabic  dictionaries 
give  the  form  hamqaq  or  humqaq  Jjliu*  ( Mukhassas  XI  ^LljS!  , 
Qdmus  III,  283,  Lisan  XII,  248,  Tag  VII,  97).  Ibn  Sida  thought 
that  this  name  was  derived  from  Persian  or  from  the  vernacular 
of  Bal'am  which  was,  according  to  Yaqut  (1,722)  a  town  in 
Anatolia. 

Idrisi  (p.  124)  is,  besides  Gh  and  IB,  the  only  medical 
author  who  mentions  the  drug,  under  the  name  of  hamqaq  . 
He  says  :  “  The  name  is  Persian  ;  the  drug  is  not  mentioned  by 
Dioscurides.  It  is  a  plant  growing  in  the  mountains  of  Bal'am 
in  Syria,  and  it  does  not  grow  anywhere  else.  It  has  a  stem  on 
which  grows  a  head  like  the  capsule  of  a  poppy,  oblong,  and  in 
which  are  seeds  like  cotton-seeds,  hard,  with  ramified  ridges  ...  ” 
The  rest  is  like  Gh’s  paragraph. 

Our  investigations  in  the  island  of  Rhodes  which  has  a 
flora  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Southern  Anatolia,  did  not 
give  a  positive  result.  For  the  time  being  the  identity  of  humqaq 
cannot  be  established. 


(x)  The  dictionaries  of  Freyt.  and  Dozy,  both  spell  it  humqaq  JjUA  according  to 


the  Arabic  sources. 
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369.  Haft  Bahlu  oA*  (1),  undetermined  herb. 

(Lecl.  No.  2259.) 

Ar-Razi. — It  is  a  known  herb. 

Masargawaih.- — It  is  cold  and  dry  in  the  third  degree  and 
confines  the  bowels. 


COMMENTARY 

The  name  of  this  plant,  mutilated  in  our  MS.  T,  and  omitted 
in  G,  reads  in  IB  (IV,  195)  haft  bahlu  jfr  cM* ,  and  is  explained 
by  IB  himself  as  Persian,  with  the  meaning  of  “  seven  ribs 
It  is  missing  from  all.  the  Persian  dictionaries,  but  the  meaning 
of  haft  is  “  seven  and  that  of  pahlu  “  side  As  the  two 
Persian  authors  quoted  by  Gh  fail  to  give  a  description  of  the 
plant,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  it.  Abu  Mansur  and  Ibn 
Sina  do  not  mention  this  drug,  but  Ibn  Gazla,  in  his  (unpublished) 
jLJI  fA  (alphabetical  drug-book),  gives  the  account  of 
haft  bahlu  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  Gh. 

310.  Hud-hud  Ju&Jub,  Hoopoe  (Upupa  Epops  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  2251.) 

Its  decoction  with  aneth  ( shibith  is  useful  against 

colic,  and  so  is  its  flesh. 


COMMENTARY 

The  hoopoe,  this  well-known  bird  of  the  order  Scansores,  ' 
plays  an  important  part  in  Mohammedan  legends,  probably 
of  pre-Islamic  origin.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  messenger  of 
King  Solomon  to  Bilqis  (the  Queen  of  Sheba).  It  is  considered 
as  a  pious  bird  ( Abu'l-Ibad  A_:*!l  y\  ,  the  worshipper) 


p)  In  T  hant  5  in  G  this  paragraph  is  missing.  We  restored  the  mutilated 

name  of  the  drug  after  the  text  of  IB. 
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because  it  makes  numerous  bows  of  its  featlier-tuft  as  it  walks  (1).. 
No  wonder  then  that  magic  medical  powers  have  been  attributed 
to  this  bird  and  its  organs.  Damiri  (Arabic  text,  vol.  II)  has  a 
very  long  chapter  on  it,  and  IB  quotes  a  lengthy  passage  from 
Ibn  Zulir’s  (2)  “  Book  of  Specific  Properties  ”,  e.g.  crushing  of 
the  iris  and  the  intestines  of  the  bird  with  oil  and  using  the 
mixture  as  ointment,  was  said  to  blacken  and  curl  the  hair. 

The  Arabic  name  hud-hud  is  probably  onomatopoetic 
(like  hoopoe)  for  cooing  birds. 

The  common  people  of  Egypt  often  tattoo  the  design  of 
King  Solomon's  bird  on  their  temples  as  a  protective  charm. 

It  was  very  frequently  used  in  ancient  Egypt  in  medicine 
and  magic. 


Synonyms. — Gr.  :  htoip,  ( epops )  ;  Lat.  :  upupa  ;  Ar.  : 
hud-hud ,  hid -hid  (Mod.  Egypt)  a*a*  ;  Pers.  :  kdkul  murgh 
(i.e.  tufted  bird),  shana-sar  ^  (comb-head), 
murgh-i-Sulaimdn  Solomon's  bird ")  ;  Turk.  : 

chdwush  qushu  (sergeant  bird),  ihik  qushu 

(crested  bird)  (Handjeri)  ;  Eng.  :  hoopoe  ;  Fr.  :  huppe ; 
Germ.  :  Wiedehopf ;  Anc.  Egypt.  :  G 


> 


HOTHoynvr. 


2T1.  Hadaba  (2),  Wood  Louse  (Oniscus  Asellus  L.)- 

(Led.  No.  2250.) 

Diosc.  II  (35).— vOvoi  utto  ubpia<;  ( Onoi  hypo  hydrias). 
It  is  a  small  animal  living  under  jars  and  jugs,  has  many  feet 
and  rolls  itself  when  touched  with  the  hand.  If  drunk  with 
wine  it  is  useful  against  dysuria  and  against  jaundice. 

Galen  XI  (XII,  364). — -Some  peasants  boil  it  with  oil 
and  use  it  against  pain  ( fol .  34  v)  in  the  ear.  Sometimes  they 


(x)  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  Chapter  XVII,  20. 
(2)  Abu’l-'Alii’  Zuhr,  father  of  the  famous  Avenzoar. 
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succeed  and  sometimes  they  do  harm,  as  they  cannot  find  out 
the  cause  of  the  pain.  It  is  an  animal  which  turns  and  rolls 
itself  in  a  ball.  Its  colour  is  greenish  black.  It  generates  under 
water-jugs  in  tanks. 

COMMENTARY 

The  drug  in  question  is  the  common  wood-louse  or  centipede 
of  the  order  of  Isopoda  (belonging  to  certain  craw- fishes).  It 
may  be  Oniscus  Asellus  L.  or  the  rolling  Armadillidium  vulgare 
Latr .  The  Arabic  name  hadaba  is  not  frequently  met 
with  ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Idris!  (p.  125),  Maimonides  (No.  120) 
and  IB.  But  more  common  Arabic  names  are  himar  ad-bait 
C* aJI  jU-  (house-donkey),  himar  qabban  jli  jl ^  and  ' ir  qabban 
oLJ  jo  (penetrating  ass  ?).  Like  other  insects,  the  centipedes 
were  in  use  in  the  Orient  as  in  the  Occident  among  the 
loathesome  animal  remedies,  and  they  were,  under  the  name  of 
Millepedae ,  an  official  drug  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  several 
European  lands  down  to  the  first  half  of  the  XIXth  century. 
Monsieur  Pomet  “  Chief  Druggist  to  the  present  French  King  ” 
says  in  his  Complete  History  of  Drugs  (London,  1712,  p.  283)  : 

“  We  sell  likewise  volatile  salt,  oil  and  powder  of  Millepedes, 
or  hog-lice,  to  which  Mr.  Charas  assigns  great  virtues,  as  well 
as  to  the  volatile  salt  of  Cantharides,  earth-worms  and  ants 
.  as  likewise  the  oils  of  scorpions.  55 

Synonyms. — Gr. :  ovoq  (mo  xd$  ubpiag  (onos  hypo  tas  hydrias , 
Diosc).  ovicTKog  ( oniskos ,  Galen)  ;  Lat.  :  multipeda,  millipeda, 
centipeda  (Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  hadaba  (Ghaf.,  Idrisi,  Maim., 
IB),  himar  al-bait  oJI  jU*  ,  himar  qabban  oLA  jU,  ' ir  qabban 
oLJ  jo  ;  Pers.  :  khar-i-khuda  \Xe-y- ,  khar-i-khdki  S 
(Schlimmer),  kharak-i-zamin  A (Steingass)  ;  Turk.  :  qanfese 
tesbih  bojeyi  ( rosary  beetle  ,  cAvni),  eshek 

kurdi  dUI ,  etc.  (Handjeri)  ;  Eng.  :  centipede,  wood-louse  ; 
Fr.  :  cloporte,  armadille  ;  Germ.  :  Assel  (Kellerassel,  Rollassel). 


LETTER  WAW  j'j 


Wagg  £J,  Sweet  Flag  (Acorus  Calamus  L.). 

(Led.  No.  2270.) 

Diosc.  I  (2). — -"Akopov  (Akoron).  It  has  leaves  like  the  iris 
(irisa) ,  except  that  they  are  narrower  and  longer,  and  its  roots 
are  not  much  different  from  the  shape  of  the  iris-roots  except 
that  they  are  intertwined  and  not  straight.  It  has  knots 
outside,  which  are  of  whitish  colour,  pungent  in  taste,  but  of 
not  unpleasant  smell.  The  best  kind  is  the  white,  solid  and 
full,  which  is  not  worm-eaten  and  of  aromatic  odour.  That 
which  grows  in  Chalcis  (x)  and  Galatia  (2)  and  which  is  called 
dUTTXnviov  ( asplenion )  (3),  conforms  to  this  description. 

Galen  VI  (XI,  819-20). — It  is  a  plant  of  which  nothing  but 
the  root  is  utilised.  It  is  sharp  and  pungent  with  a  little  bitter¬ 
ness,  diuretic,  emollient  to  the  spleen,  heating  and  drying  in  the 
third  degree. 

Diosc. — The  decoction  of  its  boiled  root  is  diuretic  and 
useful  against  pain  in  the  side,  chest  and  liver,  as  well  as  against 
colic. 


COMMENTARY 

The  drug  described  in  this  chapter  is  the  rhizome  of  sweet 
flag  ( Acorus  Calamus  L .,  Aroideae).  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  Central  Asia,  but  is  now  widely  diffused  by 
cultivation.  The  Indian  origin  of  the  drug  is  proved  by  the 
Arabic  name  wagg  derived  from  Persian  vaj  ^ j  which  is 
itself  derived  from  Sanscrit  vacha  (Laufer  583).  The  Greek 


P)  The  text  of  Diosc.  reads  “Kolchis”. 

(2)  A  region  in  Asia  Minor. 

(3)  In  Diosc.’s  text :  dairXrivov  ( asplenon ),  i.e.  being  a  cure  for  the  spleen. 
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name  cikoron  was  also  perhaps  derived  from  Persian  agar  f  I . 
The  long  and  wrinkled  rhizome  was  in  high  esteem  in  India  as  a 
stomachic  and  emetic,  particularly  against  colics.  From  there, 
its  use  spread  through  Persia  and  the  Arabic-speaking  lands  to 
Europe.  The  Arabs  call  it  also  qasab  adh-dhanra  lj  jJJ! 
(aromatic  cane)  which  is  originally  a  confusion  with  another 
Indian  root,  that  of  Siveertia  Chirayta  (Dymock  III,  539  foil.). 
The  rhizome  is  sold  in  the  Cairo  drug-bazaars  under  the  name  of 
*irq  ekar  jCd  Jyp  (Ducros  No.  189),  which  latter  name  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  remainder  of  the  Greek  name  akoron.  Ascherson, 
Royle  and  other  modern  botanists  prefer  to  identify  Diosc.’s 
akoron  with  a  kind  of  lemon-grass  (Andropogon).  The  sweet 
flag  rhizome  was  held  in  great  esteem  as  an  aromatic  bitter 
and  stimulant,  especially  useful  in  allaying  cough.  The  chief 
aromatic  constituent  of  the  drug  is  a  volatile  oil  containing 
asaryl  aldehyde  and  acorin,  an  amorphous  bitter  principle.. 
The  drug  contains,  moreover,  starch  and  tannin. 

All  the  Islamic  authors  quote  Diosc.,  except  Abu  Mansur 
the  Persian  (p.  281),  who  gives  a  long  account  of  the  medicinal 
properties  of  wagg.  Idrisi  (p.  130)  mentions  that  the  plant 
grew  in  his  time  (Xllth  century  a.d.)  in  Sicily.  He  gives  the 
c'  Latin  ”  name  ashbatiydla  JLkjd  which  is  in  reality  old 
Castilian-Spanish  espadiella  (modern  Castillian  espadilla,  Simonet, 
p.  193).  Dawud  (11,  168)  describes  the  white-flowered  plant 
as  growing  in  Syria. 

Synonyms. — Gr.  :  dxopov  (akoron)  ;  Lat.  :  acoron  (Pliny)  ; 
Ar.  :  wagg  rj ;  qasab  adh-dhanra  (erroneously), 

'irq  ekar  and  ' ud  ar-rih  tA  ^  (odoriferous  wood, 

both  in  Modern  Egypt)  ;  Pers.  :  waj  ^  j  (in  use  for 
Andropogon  and  Siveertia  Chirayta ,  Schlimmer,  p,  97),  agar 
turki  Sj  f\;  Turk.  :  egur-i-azraq  j *  I  ?  qarun  ^ ^ jj  l , 

waj j  ,  azraq  egeri  \  Eng.  :  sweet  flag,  sweet  sedge  ; 

Fr.  :  acore  vrai  ;  roseau  odorant  ;  Germ.  :  Kalmuswurzel, 


Magenwurz,  deutscher  Zitwer  ;  Span. :  espadilla,  acoro  verdadero  ; 
Anc.  Egypt. :  'I  Iv  S  ;  Coptic  :  nxuj. 

213.  Ward  j,  Rose  (Rosa  centifolia,  etc.). 

(Led.  No.  2274.) 

Is-haq  ibn  'Imran. — There  are  two  kinds  of  roses,  red  and 
white. 

Dunash  ibx  Tamim  (x). — There  is  also  a  yellow  kind,  and 
I  am  informed  that  in  the  'Iraq  there  is  a  black  kind  of  roses  in 
existence.  The  best  kind  of  roses  is  the  Persian  which,  it  is 
said,  does  not  open.  The  choicest  is  that  which  is  of  strong 
odour,  very  red,  and  whose  petals  are  compact. 

Galen  VIII  (XII,  1 14). — It  is  a  compound  of  a  watery  and  hot 
substance  with  two  other  flavours,  i.e.  the  astringent  which  is 
earthy,  dense  and  cold  and  the  bitter  which  is  refined. 

Diosc.  I  (99). — cP65a  ( RJioda ).  It  is  cold  and  dry.  The 
dry  (rose)  is  less  astringent  than  the  fresh.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  the  fresh,  to  cut  off  the  white  edges  (lunulae)  with  scissors 
to  pound  the  remainder  and  to  squeeze  the  juice  out  of  the  crushed 
mass  in  the  shade  on  a  stone-pounder  until  it  becomes  inspissated  ; 
it  is  then  stored  and  used  for  anointing  the  eye. 

Ibx  Masa. — It  strengthens  the  organs,  by  itself,  its  water 
and  its  oil  (essence),  especially  the  red  rose  ;  the  white  one  is 
inferior  in  activity,  although  it  is  of  finer  odour. 

Ibx  Masawaih. — It  provokes  sneezing  in  persons  of  hot- 
tempered  brains  and  stomachs. 

Ibx  'Imran. — It  opens  obstructions  caused  by  heat  (hot 
temperament). 

( 1 )  This  Jewish  physician  and  grammarian  ^  ^ jA  was  born  in  the  beginning 

of  the  Xth  century  a.d.  in  Cairawan  (Tunisia),  pupil  of  the  famous  physician  Is-haq  ibn 
Sulaiman  (see  Introduction  I,  No.  20).  He  is  mentioned  by  Gh  and  IB  three  times  only. 
See  Munk  (Journal  Asiatique,  1850),  and  L.  Leclerc,  Histoire  de  la  Medecine  Arabe  (Paris, 
876)  vol.  I,  416-417. 
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Ar-Razi. — It  soothes  drunkenness  and  nausea  ;  but  its 
abuse  whitens  the  hair. 

At-Tabari(1). — The  best  rose-water  is  that  which  is  prepared 
from  white  roses  as  it  is  the  purest. 

Ar-Razi. — Drinking  ten  drachms  of  the  water  of  fresh 
roses,  purges  about  ten  stools.  To  sleep  on  it  is  an  aphrodisiac 
and  purging. 

Masih. — -The  confection  (of  roses)  with  honey,  cleanses  the 
stomach  of  phlegm  ;  the  confection  with  sugar  is  of  less  energetic 
action. 

\ 

Ar-Razi. — Thorough  chewing  of  rose-honey  ( gulangubin 
on  an  empty  stomach,  cures  it  from  cold. 

COMMENTARY 

The  rose-tree  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  plants.  It  is  found 
hr  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  and  paintings  (2).  The  name  seems 
to  be  of  Iranian  origin  :  Assyrian  murdinu,  Egyptian  wrt,  Coptic 
oyepT,  old  Persian  vardd,  Hebrew  wered  "HI,  Aramaic  warda 
,  Arabic  ivard  jjj,  new  Persian  gul  Greek  pobov 
(rhodon),  Latin  rosa,  etc.  (Loew  I,  194).  It  is  very  probable  that 
Rosa  centifolia  L.  came  from  Central  Asia  to  North  Africa  and 
then  to  Europe,  where  it  was  cultivated  and  bred  into  innumerable 
varieties  (3).  Dry  leaves  of  the  red  or  Province  rose  ( Petala 
Rosae  Gallicae)  are  still  an  official  drug  ;  they  are  used  as  an 
astringent  acid  infusion.  In  Egypt,  the  pale  red  Rosa  damascena 
L.  was  largely  cultivated  for  the  preparation  of  rose-water, 
especially  in  the  Province  of  Fayum  (Upper  Egypt).  Rose¬ 
water  is  still  much  in  use  as  a  lotion  and  instillation  in  the  ears (*) 


(*)  See  Introduction  I,  No.  12. 

(2)  Dr.  Ludwig  Keimer  intends  publishing  a  monography  on  the  rose  in  Ancient  Egypt. 

(3)  Victor  Hehn,  “Cultivated  Plants  and  Domestic  Animals  in  Their  Migration  from 
Asia  to  Europe ”.  London,  1891,  p.  187  foil. 


and  eyes.  In  the  drug-bazaars,  dried-rose-buds  ( zirr  ward  jj) 
detached  from  the  petals,  but  with  their  petals  still  sticking 
together,  are  sold  for  the  preparation  of  syrups,  decoctions  and 
eye-lotions  (Ducros  No.  116).  Attar  of  roses,  formerly  prepared 
in  Egypt,  is  now  imported  from  Europe  (Bulgaria)  and  sold  in 
the  perfume-bazaars,  largely  adulterated. 

Abu  Mansur  (Achundow,  p.  281  and  407)  describes  the 
Persian  red  rose  (gul-i-surkh  JS" )  as  the  best. 

Al-Biruni  has  a  long  chapter  on  the  rose,  giving  the  Persian 
names  of  many  species  and  varieties.  Unhappily  this  passage 
is  very  much  mutilated  in  the  unique  MS.  and  partly  illegible. 
He  mentions  the  red,  pink,  yellow  and  “  black  rose,  the  names 
burJiam  j  and  al-tayy&r  jLkll .  The  finest  perfume  is, 
according  to  him,  that  of  the  rose  of  Fdris  (1).  He  then 
gives  many  Persian  names  for  the  rose,  but  our  reading  of  them 
is  uncertain;  dur  rusbi  gul  ^  kaisar  gul  Jv-V 

and  kura  gul  JS"  from  Kaisaran  near  Bayy  £ j 

(old  Phages  near  Teheran),  shikanja  gul  ^  (wrinkled 

rose),  and  kanba  gul  ^ (?)  from  the  village  Kurat  Sapor 
jy  L  oj p  .  This  latter  rose  was  of  no  medicinal  use,  but 
served  for  extracting  the  best  attar  of  roses  “  which  is  stored 
in  the  treasure-houses  of  kings  A  Biruni  then  quotes  Paul  of 
Aegina  on  the  medical  properties  of  roses. 

The  Arabic  physicians  mostly  treat  of  the  medical  uses  of 
roses  and  do  not  give  details  about  their  varieties.  Maimonides 
(No.  121)  mentions  that  the  physicians  called  the  rose  by  its 
Persian  (arabicized)  name  al-gul  jn,  while  the  Arabian 
philologists  applied  this  name  to  the  white  rose  only.  We  find, 
however,  in  the  Mukhassas  (XI,  196)  that  they  spell  the  name 
al-gull  'JM  and  use  it  for  all  colours  of  roses. 


(p  A  province  in  South-eastern  Iran  with  the  capital  Shiraz  Jl 
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The  numerous  terms  in  modern  Persian  for  different  kinds 
of  roses  are  found  in  the  dictionaries  (Vullers  II,  1013  foil., 
Steingass  1092  folk,  Naficy  II,  727,  Schlimmer  p.  49  folk). 


Synonyms. — Anc.  Egypt.  :  wrt  ^  J  (j  ,  wrti 
Coptic  :  ourt,  ouert ,  etc.,  ove  pT,  oimpT,  ott pT 

Gr.  :  pobov  ( rhbdon )  ;  Lat.  :  rosa  ;  Ar.  :  warda  hjj ,  gull 
Pers. :  gul  JS" ,  gul-i-surkh  ;  Turk.  :  verd  3j j  gul  ; 

Eng.  and  Fr.  :  rose ;  Germ.  :  Pose ;  It.  and  Span.  :  rosa 
Portug.  :  guedre  (transformation  of  the  Arabic  warda). 


274.  Wars  j,  True  Wurus,  (Glands  of  Flemingia  Poxb.). 
(Leek  No.  2283.) 


Ibn  Masa.' — -It  is  an  intensely  red  substance  like  crushed 
saffron,  imported  from  the  Yemen. 

Abu  Hanifa. — It  is  sown  in  the  Yemen,  does  not  grow  wild 
and  nowhere  else  outside  the  Yemen.  Its  plant  is  like  that  of 
sesame  (simsim  and  when  it  dries  when  ripening,  its  pods 

burst  and  the  wars  comes  out  of  them.  It  is  then  sown,  and 
lives  in  the  ground  during  ten  years  (is  perennial),  flowers  every 
year  and  yields  fruits.  Its  best  kind  is  the  fresh  one  called 
al-badira  l j^UI  (the  early)  (x)  ;  it  is  the  sample  that  comes 
from  a  young  plant.  The  “  old  ”  sample  is  that  which  is  taken 
from  an  old  plant.  There  is  another  kind  called  al-Habashi 
(the  Ethiopian)  (because)  it  is  blackish.  The 
juniper  ('ar  ar  has  also  wars ,  but  it  is  produced  only  in 
a  spontaneously  dried  juniper.  There  is,  between  its  inner 
bark  and  its  interior  (pith),  a  wars  which,  if  rubbed,  is  scattered. 
It  is  of  no  good,  but  is  used  for  adulterating  the  (real)  wars. 
Haloxylon  ( rimth  (2)  has  also  wars ,  and  this  appears  at  the 


(x)  Our  text  (T  and  G)  reads  :  an-nddira  oji  LSI  (the  rare),  Led.  No.  2283  : 

al-bdrida  'aSj U'  (the  cold),  IB  (text  IV,  291)  al-bddira  oj^LH,  and  so  does  the  complete 
quotation  of  Abu  Hanifa  by  Multfiassas  XI,  209). 

(2)  A  desert  plant  ( Haloxylon  Schweinfurthi  Asch .) ;  see  below,  letter  RA'. 


end  of  summer  when  the  plant  is  fully  developed.  It  is  so 
intensely  yellow  that  it  dyes  all  that  conies  in  contact  with  it. 

Ibn  'Imran. — There  are  two  kinds  of  wars ,  Abyssinian 
and  Indian  ;  the  former  is  black  and  inferior  to  the  Indian  which 
is  scarlet  red.  It  is  said  that  tumeric  (kurkum  jjf  ,  Curcuma 
longa  L .)  is  its  roots.  It  is  imported  ( fol .  35  r)  from  China  and 
from  the  Yemen.  It  has  grains  like  those  of  green  gram  ( mash 
.rU,  Phaseolus  Mungo  L.)  The  best  wars  is  the  red  one  which 
contains  few  grains  and  little  dust,  and  which  is  soft  to  the  touch . 

Al-Basri. — It  is  useful  against  leucodermia  ( bahaq  jr), 
itch,  pustules,  psoriasis  ( sa  fa  and  eczema  (qubd  \>  /»), 

in  the  form  of  an  ointment. 

Masih. — It  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  first  division  of  the  second 
degree. 

Another  Author. — The  wearing  of  a  garment  dyed  with 
wars  is  aphrodisiac. 


COMMENTARY 

The  origin  of  the  orange-red  powder  called  wars  j  j  by  the 
Arabs,  and  war  slid  lijj  by  the  Syrians,  remained  unknown 
until  1884,  when  specimens  of  the  source-plant  which  grows  in 
Arabia,  were  sent  to  England  by  the  British  Resident  in  Aden. 
It  is  Flemingia  rhodocarpa  Bah.  (apparently  identical  with 
FI.  Grahamiana  W.  and  A.,  Leguminosa),  the  latter  growing  in 
East  India.  Dymock  (1,421)  describes  the  collecting  of  the 
drug  as  follows  :  “  The  drug  is  collected  by  cutting  off  the  clusters 
of  (garnet-coloured)  pods  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  (the 
plant  is  a  small  under-shrub)  and  laying  them  in  the  sun  to  dry 
for  one  or  two  days.  They  are  placed  upon  sheets  of  paper, 
because  during  the  process  of  drying  much  of  the  powder  flies 
away.  The  pods  are  then  pressed  or  rubbed  together  by  the 
hand  over  sieves,  and  the  powder  is  found  mixed  with  hairs? 
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stones  and  pieces  of  stalk  ;  it  is'  readily  removed  from  these 
impurities  by  finally  passing  it  through  a  fine  muslin  or  lawn 
sieve.  Although  the  plant  commonly  grows  in  Southern  India, 
very  little  seems  to  be  known  by  the  natives,  of  its  colouring 

or  medicinal  properties .  A  It  is  evident  from  Grh’s 

quotations  that  the  Arabs  had  very  early  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  this  powder.  European  botanists  confused,  during 
a  long  time,  this  “  true  wars  or  wurrus  ”  with  the  “  false  wars  ” 
or  kamala,  which  is  a  drug  analogous  to  the  first,  but  produced  by 
the  kamala-tree  (in  Arabic  qinbil  JvJ  ,  see  under  letter  Qdf) 
which  is  the  Euphorbiacea  Mallotus  philip pinensis  Muell.  Arg. 
(Synonym  :  Rottlera  tinctoria  Roxb.)  ;  it  is  a  small  tree  widely 
distributed  throughout  India,  the  Malay  Archipelago  and, 
Australia.  Microscopically,  the  coloured  glands  of  the  kamala- 
powder  are  easily  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  wars -powder, 
which  are  ovoid.  The  latter  drug  is  a  granular  light  powder  of 
a  dull  purplish  colour  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  forms  a 
bright  yellow  emulsion  when  boiled  in  water  or  rubbed  up  in  a 
mortar  before  being  added  to  water  (Dymock).  As  a  dye,  the 
colouring  matter  of  wars  is  less  in  intensity  and  inferior  in  quality 
to  that  of  kamala.  Medicinally,  its  use  by  the  Arabs  against 
scaly  eruptions  of  the  skin  is  continued  in  our  time.  Ducros 
does  not  mention  the  drug,  but  we  saw  the  wars-powder  in  some 
shops  of  the  Cairo  drug-bazaars.  Many  other  European  authors 
thought  wars  to  be  a  product  of  Memecylon  tinctorium  Willi. 
(Melastomaceae)  ;  this  is  equally  erroneous  and  should  be 
corrected  in  the  dictionaries. 

The  Persian  and  Arabic  authors  all  repeat  Abu  Hanifa 
ad-Dinawarfis  paragraph.  But  Al-Idrisi  (p.  130)  adds  that 
another  Arabic  name  of  wars  was  huss  and  that  the  plant 

grew  in  Sicily.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  Flemingia  as  well  as  Mallotus 
are  tropical  plants. 

According  to  Maim.  (No.  123),  IB  (No.  628)  and  Tuhfa 
(No.  133),  the  name  wars  was  applied  in  the  Maghrib  to  a  quite 
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different  remedy,  the  gall-stone  of  cattle.  Al-Idrisi  (p.  130), 
however,  calls  this  drug  al-warsin 

Synonyms  for  the  wars — or  wurrus-powder  of  Flemingia 
rhodocarjpa . — Ar.  :  wars  huss  Syrian :  ivarsha, 

Persian,  Turkish  and  European  languages :  wars.  (English 
also  wurus  or  wurrus). 

£15.  Ward  al-Himar  jUd  jjj,  Peony,  Rose  Mallow 
and  other  plants. 

(Led.  No.  2275.) 

Al-Basri. —  It  is  also  called  ward  al- fug  gar  jUaII 
(libertines'  rose)  ;  it  is  a  rose  flower  which  is  red  inside  and 
yellow  outside,  cold  and  dry  (of  temperament). 

Ibn  Rid  wan  (x). — It  is  cold  and  dry  in  the  second  degree, 
useful  against  headache  caused  by  heat. 

COMMENTARY 

The  Arabic  name  ward  al-himdr  jU-l  jjj  has  the  meaning 
“  ass’s  roses  ”.  It  was  applied  to  several  plants  and  it  is  not 
easy  now  to  find  out  which  kind  of  plant  was  the  one  meant  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Gh’s  and  IB’s  articles  are  too  short  to  help 
us,  but  Idrisi  (p.  129)  has  a  longer  and  more  instructive  paragraph 
on  this  ^ug.  He  says  :  “  Ward  al-himdr.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Dioscundes  in  the  third  book  (2)  as  fXuKucribri,  ( glykyside ) 
afrasuliya  (?)  and  drXaoqpuimq  ( aglaophotis ).  It  is  a  kind 
of  the  peony-plant  (fawaniya  UljU)  growing  in  the  mountains 

. ”.  Gh,  however,  in  the  chapter  of  letter  Fa’  ( see 

I  below  in  vol.  Ill),  gives  peony  the  name  of  ward  al-hamir  ijj 
j  (the  asses’  roses)  and  identifies  it  with  the  above-mentioned 
:(  plant  of  Diosc.  As  this  latter  author  distinguishes  a  male  and  a 
j  female  peony,  we  may  suppose  that  the  latter  is  Paeonia  officinalis 


p)  See  Introduction  I,  No.  39. 
(2)  Diosc.  Ill,  140. 
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L.,  while  the  first  may  be  P.  corallina  Retz  (Ramunculaceae). 
This  latter  has  a  yellow  variety  which  would  agree  with  Gh’s 
description.  Another  kind,  the  Caucasian  peony  ( Paeonia 
Wittmanniana ),  has  deep-yellow  flowers.  IB  (1648)  affirmed 
that  the  name  ward  al-hamir  was  in  use  for  the  female  peony 
among  the  people  and  herborists  of  mediaeval  Spain.  It  is 
the  root  of  the  plant  which  is  medicinally  used. 

The  name  ward  al-himdr  was  also  in  use  for  the  rose-mallow 
{Althaea  rosen  Cavan.  Malvaceae)  and  buphthalmum  ( Anthemis 
Arvensis  L.,  Compositae).  It  is,  moreover,  the  popular  name  of 
oleander  in  Modern  Egypt  (Issa  122,  11).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  name  of  different  kinds  of  flowers  which  have 
a  vague  likeness  to  the  rose,  but  without  showing  its  perfection 
as  to  form  and  odour. 

The  roots  of  several  kinds  of  peony  were,  and  still  are,  used 
in  Modern  Egypt  as  popular  remedies  against  spasms  and  epileptic 
fits  ;  the  root  is  still  in  use  for  magic  purposes  (Ducros.  No.  165). 

Synonyms  of  peony. — Gr.  :  TTouuma  ( paionia ),  YAuKuaf&ri 
(glykyside),  -nevTopopo^  (pentorobos) ,  drAaocpums  ( aglaophotis )  ; 
Lat.  :  Paeonia  ;  Ar.  :  fdwdniyd  L-wl^U,  ward  al-hamir  ijj  , 
ward  al-himdr  dhu’l-khamas  habbdt  oU-  ^  * , 

(that  of  five  grains),  *ud  as-salib  ijo  ( wood  of  the 

cross  ”)  (Mod.  Egypt),  kaff  ad-dubb  OjII  CjS  (bear’s  claw) 
(Syria,  Post  I,  26) ;  Pers.  :  the  Arabic  names  and  kahydnd 
(Vullers  II,  929)  ;  Turk.  :  shaqdyiq  (Avni  476),  dyu  qulaghi 
^^5 j»T (bear’s  ear)  (Handjeri  III,  116);  Eng.:  male  and 
female  peony  ;  Fr.  :  pivoine  male  et  femelle,  pivoine  officinale  ; 
Germ.  :  Gichtrose  Pfingstrcse*  Konigsrose,  Paeonie. 

Wasma  2ur-j,  a  Kind  of  Woad  (Isatis  lusitanica  L.  ?) 

(Led.  No.  2291.) 

To  this  (drug)  belong  the  woad  {al-izlim  ^kJI),  an-nilag  ^L)| 
and  al-khitr  .  The  woad  wasma  a _ ,  particularly 
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so-named,  is  known  as  “the  insane  henna  ”  (< al-hinna 5  al-magnun 
6ji4UVi.IL1  ] )  in  our  land  (Spain).  It  is  of  two  kinds:  one  has 
the  leaves  of  sorrel  ( hummdd  Rumex  patientia  L.),  except 

that  they  are  smaller  having  the  size  of  citron  ( turung  £ 'j ) 
leaves.  They  are  three  or  four  leaves  spread  out  on,  and  sticking 
to,  the  soil.  The  colour  of  the  outer  side  of  the  leaves  is  blackish- 
green  and  dark,  while  the  inner  side  is  greyish-white  and  downy. 
It  has  a  stalk  which  is  grey,  hollow  and  round  and  of  one  cubit 
high  carrying  dentate  leaves  (2).  It  grows  at  the  end  of  spring, 
has  a  head  of  conical  shape  on  which  are  light  crackling  scales 
whose  colour  is  between  white  and  yellow.  It  has  a  graceful 
purple-coloured  flower.  The  capitula,  when  ripe,  open  and  yield 
something  resembling  wool,  like  that  which  comes  nut  of  the  heads 
of  artichoke  (harshaf  It  has  angular  (3)  flowers  like 

safflower  ( qurtum  ^9 J)  and  a  long  root  as  thick  as  a  finger; 
it  grows  in  the  mountains. 

The  second  kind  has  broader  and  shorter  leaves  than  the 
first.  They  are  dentate  and  have  small  thorns.  Its  capitulum 
is  as  big  as  a  hazel-nut  ( bunduqa  oblong,  thorny  and 

covered  with  purplish  hairs.  Its  leaves,  mixed  with  henna, 
are  used  for  dyeing  the  hair.  It  is  a  better  and  stronger  dye 
than  the  first.  Its  leaves,  when  crushed  in  the  hand,  dye  it 
black  in  the  same  way  as  the  bark  of  green  walnuts. 

Ar-Razi. — They  are  hot  and  astringent  and  dye  the  hair. 

Al-Magus!  (4). — It  blackens  the  hair,  and  contains  a  dissol¬ 
vent  action.  It  is  temperate,  but  inclined  to  heat. 


COMMENTARY 


The  Arabic  name  wasma  or  wasima  XsTj  is  derived  from  the 


verb  w.s.m.  which  means  “  to  brand,  to  stamp,  to  mark  a 


(1)  The  word  insane  is  left  out  in  the  text  G  and  T.  In  G  the  whole  chapter  is  missing 
except  the  first  passage. 

(2)  Mutilated  in  text  T,  missing  from  G. 

(3)  In  our  MS.  T  :  “  bitter  ”,  copyist’s  blunder. 

(4)  See  Introduction  I,  No.  27. 
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thing  or  to  impress  on  it  an  indelible  character  ”.  In  Gh's 
paragraph  it  probably  designs  woad-leaves  used  for  dyeing,  a 
substitute  for  indigo.  His  description  nearly  agrees,  but  not 
fully,  with  I  satis  tinctoria  L.  (Cruciferae)  a  Mediterranean  plant. 
This  plant  was  described  by  Diosc.  (11,  184-5),  and  if  Gh 
did  not  quote  Diosc.  there,  this  meant  that  he  took  the  Spanish 
plant  for  something  else  than  icrdit^  ( isdtis )  of  the  Greeks  (1). 
It  may  have  been  a  wild  variety  of  I  satis ,  perhaps  I.  lusitanica  L. 
Ibn  al-'Awwam,  Gh’s,  younger  contemporary,  describes  in 
detail  in  his  book  (11,  125  foil.)  the  cultivation  of  woad  (which 
he  calls  samawi  in  Spain. 

As  to  the  other  Arabic  names,  ' izlim  means  any  plant 

dyeing  blue,  but  is  more  especially  applied  to  the  woad-leaves  ; 
nilag  or  nil  is  the  Persian- Arabic  name  for  the  true 
indigo,  derived  from  Sanscrit  nila.  Gh,  however,  (see  before) 
identifies  it  with  Diosc. ’s  isatis ,  which  is  an  error.  Khitr  is 
a  third  term  for  a  blue  dye-stuff  mostly  applied  to  indigo.  It 
is  evident  that  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  Arabic  identifica¬ 
tions  of  blue  dyes. 

Ibn  Sina  (1,  299)  identifies  wasma  with  nil,  which  must  be, 
in  his  opinion,  the  true  indigo,  as  he  recommends  as  its  best 
kind  that  of  Khorasan  (East  Persia). 

Idrisi  (p.  131)  thinks  that  wasma  is  unknown  to  Diosc. 

•  •  •  ^  "1 

He  calls  it  a  plant  of  Arabia  and  terms  it f anam  or  ' utm  ^  j\  ^  , 

its  grains  zaghbag  ;  these,  however,  are  the  names  of  a 

wild  olive-tree  (Phillyria  latifolia  L.)  which  has  nothing  in  common 

with  wasma  or  the  other  kinds  of  woad. 

Dawud  (I,  463  and  II,  171)  does  not  give  a  clear  account  of 
wasma  or  ' izlim  ;  he  seems  to  identify  both  names  with  nil 
(true  indigo). 

Woad-leaves  contain  indican,  a  glucoside,  and  give,  when 
rubbed,  a  penetrating  smell.  This  may  have  been,  in  bygone 


(l)  He  identifies  isatis  with  nilang  ( see  below  in  the  chapter  letter  Ndn  0). 
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times,  the  reason  for  their  medicinal  use  against  tumours,  wounds 
and  spleen  diseases.  Now  their  use  is  abandoned.  They 
have  equally  been  superseded  as  a  dye  by  natural  and  artificial 
indigo. 

Synonyms  for  woad  (I satis).  — Gr.  :  icrdns  ( isdtis ) ;  Lat.  : 
glastum  ;  Ar.  :  ivasma  'izlim  nil  barri 

(wild  indigo),  lawn  as-sama7  ^Jl  oj  (colour  of  the  sky, 
Issa),  samawi  (sky-coloured,  Ibn  al-'Awwam),  khidab 

(Issa)  ;  Pers.  :  nil  JJ  and  the  other  Arabic  names  ; 
Turk. :  chivid-otu  <1  j]  jij>  (Sarny),  chivit  otu,J/\  C-  (Handjeri) ; 
Eng. :  woad,  wdld  indigo  ;  Fr.  :  pastel,  guede  ;  Germ.  :  Waid, 
deutches  Indigkraut. 

277.  Warturi  ^ ^ j^1), Woundwort  (Stachys germanicaL.). 

(Led.  Nos.  1182  and  2287.) 

Diosc.  111(106).' — Iidxug  {stachys).  It  is  a  ed|uvo q(thamnos* 
shrub)  resembling  updcnov  ( prdsion ,  horehound)  except  that  it 
is  longer.  It  has  many  small  folded  leaves,  with  an  aromatic 
odour  (2),  white  and  covered  with  a  little  down.  It  has  many 
branches  springing  from  the  same  root,  and  whiter  than  those 
of  horehound.  It  grows  in  rough  and  mountainous  places. 

Galen  VIII  (XII,  129  foil.) . —  Its  taste  is  pungent  and  hot 
in  the  third  degree ;  it  is  emmenagogue,  disorganizes  foetuse8 
and  expels  the  placenta. 

Diosc. — It  has  this  action  if  a  decoction  of  its  leaves  is  drunk. 

COMMENTARY 

Warturi  jj  (mis-spelt  in  both  our  MSS.)  is  a  name  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  dictionaries  as  being  Persian  ( e.g .  Vullers  II,  1418) 
with  the  sense  “  mountain  leek  ”  {gandand  MM  ajf  \iJjf ). 


(x)  In  MS.  T  and  G  :  wartui  <_£ 
(2)  IB  text  (III,  14)  :  “  solid  ”.  ~ 
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But  Gh  in  this  paragraph  identifies  it  with  cridxug  (stakhys)  of 
Diosc.  which  is  the  woundwort  (Stachys  germcmica  L.,  Labiatae), 
a  plant  of  the  moderate  climates  with  many  allied  species  in 
the  Near  East.  In  Syria  and  Palestine  alone,  Post  and  Dinsmore 
(II,  376-385)  enumerate  fifty-five  species  and  varieties  of  Stachys. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  BH  has  very  much  abridged  this 
paragraph  of  Gh,  while  IB  quotes  (IV,  15),  at  some  length,  Gh’s 
remarks  on  the  medical  properties  of  Stachys.  He  gives,  moreover  ? 
the  Spanish  name  anusha  A^y\  which  remembers  Laguna’s 
(p.  340)  hiantusa  as  a  name  for  Stachys.  Simonet  (pp.  18  and  340) 
explains  this  name  as  ( marruhio )  ventoso.  Pliny  (XXV,  84) 
had  mentioned  that  a  near  relative  of  woundwort,  herba  vettonica 
(Stachys  Betonica  Benth .),  betony,  was  discovered  in  Spain  by 
the  tribe  of  the  Vettones.  This  kind  of  Stachys  had  always  an 
important  role  in  the  Roman  and  mediaeval  pharmacopoeia* 
Antonius  Musa,  court-physician  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  (or 
Apulejus  Barbarus),  wrote  a  short  treatise  on  this  plant  (x)  in  which 
he  recommended  it  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  not  less  than 
forty-seven  affections— beginning  with  fractures  of  the  skull 
and  ending  with  gout.*  The  leaves  of  betony  are  still  to-day 
an  official  drug  in  several  pharmacopoeias. 

Mention  of  woundwort  is  missing  from  nearly  all  the  Persian 
and  Arabic  drug-books.  The  drug  itself  no  more  exists  in  the 
Oriental  bazaars. 

Synonyms  for  Stachys  germanica. — Gr.  :  end x^s  ( stakhys ) ; 
Lat.  :  stachys  (Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  warturi  (Gh.  IB),  qdra  Sj\5 

(IB  after  AbuT Abbas  an-Nabati)  ;  Pers.  :  warturi 
(Johnson,  Vullers,  Steingass),  qdra  dj\S  (Vullers),  qara-bash 
J* l>  (Handjeri,  Naficy)  ;  Turk.  :  qara-bash  a  j*  (Handjeri, 

Avni,  Sarny)  ;  Eng. :  woundwort,  German  stachys ;  Fr. :  stachyde, 
epi  fleuri,  epiaire  d’Allemagne  ;  Germ.  :  deutcher  Ziest. 

1 

P)  Antonii  Musa  De  Herba  Vettonica  (ed.  Howald  and  Sigerist)  Leipzig  and  Berlin, 
927  (Corpus  Medicorum  Lativorum ,  vol.  IV  ,  p.  1-11). 
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318.  Walb  v_J j,  Garden  Spurge  (Euphorbia  Peplus  L.). 

(Led.  Nos.  234  and  2296.) 

Diosc.  IV  (167). — TTenXog  ( Peplos )  and  is  also  called  auxn 
(syke  =  fig)  and  |ar)Kuuv  dqppuubns  (mekon  aphrodes  —  foamy 
poppy).  It  is  a  small  edpvog  ( thamnos ,  shrub),  full  of  milky 
fluid  (latex).  Its  leaves  are  small  and  resemble  those  of  the 
rue  ( sadhdb  ^IJu),  except  that  they  are  broader.  Its  leaf- 
cluster  ( gumma  )  is  round  and  spreads  out  on  the 

surface  of  the  soil ;  its  diameter  is  about  a  span.  Under  it  is 
a  small  sound  fruit,  smaller  than  that  of  white  poppy  (khashkhash 
zabadi^Xj  — -  creamy  poppy),  It  grows  in  gardens 

and  between  vineyards,  and  is  collected  in  the  harvest-time  and 
dried  in  the  shade  by  being  turned  over  constantly.  As  to  its 
fruit,  it  is  pounded,  dried  and  preserved.  It  purges  phlegm  and 
(yellow)  bile,  and  is  prepared  with  water  and  salt. 

Galen  VIII  (XII,  96). — It  resembles  the  spurge  ( ycittu '  ) 

in  all  its  qualities. 


COMMENTARY 

The  name  walb  is  translated  in  all  the  Arabic  dictionaries 
by  Euphorbia ,  but  the  origin  of  the  name  is  nowhere  explained. 
We  think  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Syriac  halbd  ( de-yattu  a ) 
(XyilVH)  (Brockelm.,  p.  232  b)  which  equally  designs 

Euphorbia.  The  old  Semitic  root  h.l.b.  means  “  to  milk  55  and 
occurs  in  numerous  words  and  plant-names,  especially  in  Aramaic. 
Here  it  designs  plants  yielding  a  milky  juice.  These  are,  in 
the  first  place,  the  Euphorbiaceae  whose  acrid  milk  is  always 
appreciated  for  medical  purposes.  In  the  Arabic  language, 
the  Syriac  name  halbithd  fcuU  still  survives  (x)  and  designs (*) 


(*)  Also,  e.g.  for  Euphorbia  as  a  generic  name  halablub  (P°st  U>  492),  and 

for  the  woody  spurge  ( Euphorbia  thamnoides  Boiss.)  hallaiba  «uU-  (Post  II,  497). 
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the  purple  spurge  or  wild  purslane  (Euphorbia  Peplis  L.) 
(IB,  Leclerc  No.  684),  tt£ttX(s  ( peplis )  of  Diosc.  (Ill,  168). 
This  must  not  be  confused  with  rreTiXos  ( peplos ,  Diosc.  Ill, 
167),  The  plant  called  walb  <Jj,  and  which  either  the  petty 
spurge  or  garden-spurge  (Euphorbia  peplus  L.)  or,  according  to 
Fraas,  Euphorbia  retusia  L.  E.  Peplus  is  known  in  Modern 
Egypt  under  the  name  of  ma'laqa  AiU*  (Forskal),  but  apparently 
it  has  never  been  in  use  for  medical  purposes.  In  general,  the 
Euphorbiaceae  are  called  in  Egypt  lubain ,  libbena ,  etc.,  names 
which  are  equally  derived  from  the  (Arabic)  root  for  milk  or 
milky  juice,  l.b.n.  .  Ddwiid  (II,  182)  who  probably  knew 
the  walb- plant  from  Syria,  recommended  its  use  against  intestinal 
worms. 

Synonyms. — Gr.  :  TTenXos  (peplos)  ;  Lat.  :  peplis  (error  l 
Pliny  XXVII,  119);  Ar.  :  walb  j  ;  Syriac:  halbd  UU  (?)  ; 
Pers.  and  Turk.  :  no  name  ;  Eng.  :  garden-spurge,  petty  spurge  ; 
Fr.  :  epurge  des  jardins  ;  Germ.  :  Gartenwolfsmilch. 

£19.  Wakhshizaq  Wormseed  (Artemisia  maritima 

•* 

var.  Stehmanniana). 

(Led.  No.  2271.) 

It  is  said  that  it  is  a  plant  resembling  the  Greek  (x)  wormwood, 
of  yellow  colour  and  light  odour ;  it  is  imported  from  Khorasan 
(East  Persia). 

Al-Magusi. — “  The  Khorasanian  herb.  ”  The  best  is 
that  which  is  green,  of  bitter  taste  and  pervading  smell.'  It 
is  hot  and  dry  and  expels  worms  and  tsenins  by  its  hot  quality. 

Another  Author. — Its  dose  of  internal  use  is  the  weight 
of  (fol.  35  v)  one  mithqal. 


(x)  Perhaps  a  copyist’s  variant  for  shih  armani 
wormwood  ( Artemisia  pontica  L.). 


^  & 


Armenian  or  Roman 
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COMMENTARY 

The  name  of  this  is  spelt  in  our  MSS.  T  and  G,  and  in  the 
printed  text  of  IB  (IV,  188)  ivakhshizaq  ,  while  some 

MSS.  of  IB  and  the  Persian  dictionaries  spell  it  wakhslnraq 

or  waklishirak  A It  is  a  Persian  name  and  was 
•*  — 

explained  by  Dawud  as  the  seeds  of  khilla  (picktooth, 
Ammi  Visnctga  Lam.),  and  by  Leclerc  and  others  as  Judean 
wormwood  (. Artemisia  judaica  L.).  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  drug  of  which  Gh  treats  here  is  the  famous  wormseed 
{Santonica,  Semen  Cinae ,  Semen  Contra).  It  consists  of  the 
small  unexpanded  flowerheads  (which  were  believed  to  be  seeds) 
of  a  Central  Asiatic  variety  of  sea-wormwood  (. Artemisia  maritima 
var.  Stehmanniana  Besser,  or  var.  pauci  flora  Ledeb.)  (1).  This 
species  grows  in  great  quantities  in  the  Kirghiz  steppes  north  of 
Tashkent  (Turkestan) ,  from  where  the  crude  drug  was  probably 
exported  to  Khorasan  (East  Persia).  From  there  it  reached 
the  drug-bazaars  of  the  Moslem  world  and  later  on,  Europe.  It 
was  always  a  reputed  anthelminthic.  The  brown  dried  oblong 
flowerheads  (capitula),  about  1*5  mm.  long,  are  still  sold  under 
the  name  of  sMh  Jchorasam  in  the  Cairo  drug-bazaars 

(Ducros.  No.  140).  They  contain  a  volatile  oil  and  two  crystalline 
principles,  artemisin  and  santonin,  to  which  latter  the  anthel¬ 
minthic  property  of  the  drug  is  due.  It  is  now  extracted  in  a 
factory  at  Chimkent  in  Turkestan,  and  comparatively  little  of 
the  drug  is  exported  from  there  (2). 

Curiously  enough,  many  Arabic  (Idrisi,  Ibn  Gazla)  and 
Persian  (Ibn  Sina,  Abu  Mansur,  Al-Biruni,  Mir  Muhammad 
Husain)  authors  do  not  mention  Santonica.  Dawud,  as  we 
remarked  before,  confused  this  drug  with  the  seeds  of  a  Syrian 


(x)  Other  botanists  call  it  Artemisia  santonica  L.,  A.  Cina  Berg.,  A.  Lercheana  Kar.  or 
A.  pauciflora  Web.,  Compositae. 

(2)  H.  G.  Greenish,  “  A  Text  Book  of  Materia  Medica  (4th  ed.)  ”,  London,  1924,  p.  83. 
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Umbellifem.  IB  gives  an  extract  from  Clh  whose  paragraph  is 
abridged  in  our  MSS.  by  BH. 

Synonyms.- — Ar.  :  hasMsha  khordsaniyya 
('Aliibn  Abi’l-'Abbas),  shih  khordsdm  (Mod.  Egypt), 

wakhshizaq  Pers.  :  wakhsMzak  (IB,  Dawud), 

waklfishivak  (Vullers,  Dozy),  darmana-yi-khordsdni  $ 

darmana-yi-turki  Sj  (Khorasanian  and  Turkish 

wormwood  ,  Vullers  II,  1413)  ;  tukhm-i-darmana  J£ 

(wormwood-seed),  tukhm-i-djdrub  (Schlimmer,  p.  51)  ; 

Turk. :  shih-i-khordsdni  (Avni,  Sarny) ;  Eng. :  wormseed 

(the  drug),  Persian  sea -wormwood  (the  plant),  semen  contra  (1)» 
Santonica  ;  Pr.  :  semen-contra,  sementine,  barbotine,  poudre  a 
vers  (the  drug),  armoise  santonique  (the  plant) ;  Germ. :  Wurmsa- 
men,  Zitwersamen  (the  drug)  ;  It.  :  semenzina  (2). 


280.  Watm 


undetermined. 


(Led.  No.  2293.) 

Its  root  is  called  in  the  Berber  language  utmu  jJb jt  . 
It  is  a  plant  resembling  aromatic  rush  (idhkhir  j>ot,  see  our 
No.  2),  one  cubit  high,  having  a  black  root  which  is  white  inside. 
It  is  very  strongly  aphrodisiac,  especially  if  its  root  is  drunk 
with  fresh  milk.  If  it  is  grazed  by  sheep,  it  increases  their  breed¬ 
ing.  It  is  well  known  and  famous  in  the  land  of  the  Berbers* 


COMMENTARY 

This  drug  is  mentioned  and  described  by  Gh  alone.  IB 
quotes  his  entire  paragraph.  The  name  watm  vocalized  in  MS.  T, 
is  without  doubt  the  Arabic  form  of  Berber  utmu.  The  name  and 
the  drug  have  to  be  identified  by  botanists  and  scholars  in  Morocco. 
It  is  possible  that  the  drug  was  the  root  of  a  kind  of  Andropogon, 
or  wild  Sorghum ,  both  of  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
North  Africa. 


(1)  This  is  an  abbreviation  of  semen  contra  vermes  (seed  against  worms). 

(2)  From  this  name  (little  seed)  is  derived  the  name  semen  Cinae  by  which  it  is 
known  in  old  drug-books. 
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281.  Wasakh  Dirt  and  Propolis  (Bee-gum). 

(Led.  Nos.  2288-9.) 

Galen  VIII  (XII,  116). — The  dirt  which  is  found  on  statues 
existing  in  gymnastic  schools  in  which  is  burnt  much  oil  (1).  It 
is  softening  and  resolvent  to  wounds. 

Diosc.  I  (30)  (2). — The  dirt  gathered  from  human  bodies  in 
the  baths  is  warming  and  resolving  to  fissures  in  haemorrhoids. 

Ibn  Wafid. — The  dirt  of  bee-hives  is  that  black  stuff 
existing  in  the  entrances  and  on  the  walls  of  bee-hives. 

Diosc.  II  (84). — Dirt  of  bee-hives.  The  choicest  is  that 
which  is  red,  of  aromatic  smell  like  the  styrax  ( mai'a  a*w*) 
which  is  called  asturak  (resin  of  Styrax  officinalis  L.), 

and  which  is  soft,  but  not  excessively  so,  but  is  elastic  like  mastic. 

Galen  VIII. — It  attracts  in  a  powerful  manner  and  is  very 
heating. 

The  Author. — -Ibn  Samagun  (3)  and  most  of  the  medical 
men  pretended  that  the  dirt  of  bee-hives  was  the  pollen  ( al ' akbur 
(4).  This  is  a  mistake,  as  the  pollen  (  ikbir  p)  is 
something  else,  like  pitch.  It  is  the  first  thing  which  the  bees 
lay  into  the  hives  and  on  which  they  collect  the  wax  and  honey. 

COMMENTARY 

This  paragraph  corresponds  to  two  chapters  from  Diosc. 
and  Galen  concerning  human  filth  (pu-rrog,  rhypos ,  Diosc.  I,  30), 
and  bee-gum  (ttpottoXic;  propolis,  Diosc.  II,  84).  The  first  is  a 
residue  of  the  “  dirty  pharmacopoeia  55  of  magic  times  which 
still  lingers  on  in  the  popular  medicine  of  many  peoples.  The 


(p  Galen’s  original  text  reads  :  “  on  which  abundant  oil  is  collected  ”  (from  the  bodies 

of  the  athletes). 

(2)  Ed.  Wellmann  I,  p.  36,  first  line. 

(8)  See  Introduction  I,  No.  34. 

(4)  So  in  T  and  G. 
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second  is  the  gummy  substance  with  which  the  bees  line  and  fence 
their  hives.  It  was  well  known  to  Virgil  who  called  it  fucus  (1). 
It  is  a  resinous  substance  gathered  chiefly  from  chestnuts, 
poplars  and  pines.  It  is  very  tenacious  and  dries  with  difficulty. 
Bees  carry  it,  like  pollen,  on  their  legs  ;  this  is  perhaps  the  reason 
why  Ibn  Samagun  and  other  Arabic  physicians  confuse  it  with 
pollen  (2).  Gh,  here  again,  shows  his  superior  knowledge  of 
Natural  History  by  rectifying  this  confusion.  IB  quotes  Gh’s 
sayings  entirely.  The  Arabic  name  “  dirt  of  bee-hives  ”  (wasakh 
al-Jcawd’ir  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  bees  not 

only  use  their  propolis  for  all  repairs — other  than  comb-building — 
but  also  to  cover  other  slugs  or  any  refuse  too  heavy  to  be  removed 
from  the  hive.  The  medical  value  of  propolis  is  the  same  as  that 
of  many  other  resinous  substances.  Arabic  surgeons  ascribed 
to  it  the  power  of  contracting  wounds  and  causing  their  quicker 
healing.  Dawud  (II,  171)  recommends  it  against  cough.  Idrisi 
(p.  134)  distinguishes  between  different  kinds  of  human  filth, 
following  partly  the  Greek  authors.  He  mentions  the  oily  dirt 
from  the  walls  and  statues  in  Palestras  (which  were  unknown  to 
the  Arabs),  the  dirt  of  baths  and  that  taken  directly  from  the 
human  body  by  scraping.  To  the  honour  of  the  Arabic  authors 
it  must  be  said  that  they  only  repeated  the  Greek  ideas  on  human 
filth  as  a  remedy,  but  did  not  emit  them  as  their  own. 

Synonyms  for  propolis. — Gr.  :  ttpottoXk;  (propolis) ;  Lat.  : 
propolis  (Pliny),  fucus  (Virgil) ;  Ar.  :  wasakh  al-kur  jjCi!  j? , 
wasakh  al-kawa’ir  ,  ' agar  j£.  (Maim.  No.  122); 

Pers.  :  No  name  in  the  dictionaries  ;  Turk.  :  proboli  oj 
('Avni,  Sarny)  ;  Eng.  :  bee-gum,  propolis  ;  Fr.  :  propolis  ; 
Germ.  :  Vorwachs. 


(x)  Georgica  IV,  38  :  see  Th.  FI.  Uoyds,  “  The  Beasts ,  Birds  and  Bees  of  Virgil 
Oxford,  1918,  p.  63. 

(2)  See  below,  paragraph  'ikbir  jf.z  in  Letter  'Ain. 
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282.  Wadhah  Wool-fat  (Adeps  Lanae). 

(Led.  Nos.  1136  and  2273.) 

It  is  az-zufd  ar-ratib  lijjll  (oesypum). 

Dio  sc.  II  (74). — The  grease  which  exists  in  wool.  The 
unclean  wool  is  washed,  squeezed  out,  and  its  filth  removed  ; 
it  is  then  boiled  in  water  in  a  copper  recipient  on  a  mild  fire. 
The  grease  precipitates,  is  taken  off  and  washed  (again)  with  (hot) 
water,  collected  and  kept  in  an  earthenware  vessel  in  which  is 
hot  water  ;  the  vessel  is  then  covered  up  with  a  piece  of  linen 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  until  the  grease  is  well  solidified  and 
bleached.  Some  people  change  the  water  at  the  interval  of 
two  days.  Its  (the  grease’s)  action  is  heating  and  healing  to 
(torpid)  ulcerations. 

Galen  X  (XII,  348). — The  dirt  which  is  collected  on  the  legs 
of  muttons,  and  especially  the  grease  of  wool,  is  ripening  and 
resolvent. 


COMMENTARY 

This  paragraph  again  follows  entirely  on  Greek  lines.  The 
Arabic  name  zufa  \ijj  is  of  Aramaic  origin  and  is  a  very  old 
Semitic  word  (Accadian  zupu ,  Brockelm.,  p.  193).  It  designs 
the  hyssop,  and  the  Greek  name  ucrcrujTToq  ( hyssopos )  is  derived 
from  the  Semitic  word.  Now,  the  Syrians  and  Arabs  transcribe 
by  zufd  still  another  Greek  word  with  a  quite  different  meaning  : 
cncruTToq  ( oisypos )  which  designs  the  grease  extracted  from 
sheep’s  wool.  In  order  to  check  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
likeness  of  names,  they  called  the  hyssop  zufd  ydbis 
(dry  zufd)  ( see  this  name  in  the  Chapter,  Letter  Zain),  and 
the  grease  of  wool  (Zufd  ratib  j  li jj)  (moist  zufa). 
The  purely  Arabic  name  wadhah  j  had  originally  the  meaning 
of  “  dry  dung  sticking  to  the  wool  of  sheep”,  and  was  applied 
by  the  medical  writers  to  wool-fat.  The  paragraph  of  Diosc., 
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as  reproduced  in  our  MS.,  is  much  abridged  by  BH,  the  process 
of  manufacturing  crude  wool-fat  being  much  more  complicated. 
The  crude  wool-fat  is  only  partly  soluble  in  water.  The  ancient 
mode  of  extraction  was  surely  incomplete,  while  the  modern 
extraction  process  by  benzene,  acetone,  etc.,  and  the  subsequent 
centrifugalization  yields  a  yellowish  tenacious  solid  fat  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  fats  by  its  solubility  in  boiling  alcohol. 
If  consists  chiefly  of  cholesteryl  and  isocholesteryl  alcohols 
with  different  fatty  acids.  It  is  still  in  use  as  an  emollient  and 
for  promoting  the  absorption  of  drugs  by  the  skin. 

Synonyms. — Gr. :  Oiavnoq  ( oisypos ),  oicruTiri  (oisfpe) ;  Lat.  : 
oesypum  (Pliny),  oesypus,  adeps  lanae  (modern) ;  Ar.  :  zufd  ratih 
jj  ,  wadhah  ^3 j ;  Pers. :  zangal-i-mish  Jzk*  (Achundow, 
p.  410);  Turk.  :  zufa-yi-ratb  vesakh-mish  Jzx*  ^ j 

(filth  of  sheep  ?  Turkish  MS.,  pharmacology)  ;  Eng.  :  wool- 
fat,  crude  lanolin  ;  Fr.  :  graisse  de  laine,  lanoline  crude  ; 
Germ.  :  Wollfett,  Rohlanolin. 

383.  Wada?  j,  Cowry  (Cypraea  Moneta  L.). 

(Led.  No.  2272.) 

It  is  said  that  it  resembles  a  snail,  except  that  it  is  bigger 
and  its  shell  (x)  harder.  Both  of  them  are  used  for  (medical) 
treatment,  either  burnt  or  unburnt ;  it  is  also  called  “  the  Indians* 
bracelet  ”  (siwar  al-Hind  jW- 

Al-Basri.- — The  flesh  of  cowry  is  hard  and  of  difficult 
digestion  ;  but  if  digested,  it  is  very  nourishing  and  acts  as  a 
laxative.  If  burnt,  it  sharpens  the  sight  (2)  and  cures  white 
lepra  (bahaq  ,  vitiligo)  and  eczema  (qubd\\>  ji). 


P)  Our  MSS.  T  and  G  bear  :  gurmuhu,  i.e.  “  its  body  ”  or  “  its  substance  ”. 

(2)  This  means  that  the  powder  of  the  burnt  or  unburnt  cowry  shell  was  believed  to 
clear  up  corneal  opacities  when  used  in  dry  collyria. 
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COMMENTARY 


The  drug  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  is  the  well-known 
small  white  shell  called  after  its  Hindustani  name  ( kauri  ) 

cowry.  It  is  a  gastropode  of  the  Monetaria  kind,  Cypraea 
Moneta  L.  Its  use  as  money  was  very  old,  mentioned  by  Chinese 
authors  (Shu-King)  already  in  the  XIVth  century  b.c.  Cowries 
have  been  found  in  ancient  Egyptian  tombs.  The  Arab  mer¬ 
chant  Sulaiman  mentioned  that  the  cowries  were  collected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Dibajat  ( i.e .  the  Lakkadive  and  Maladive 
Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean),  and  that  they  were  called  kabtaj 
and  formed  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  natives  (1). 


Among  the  learned  Arabic  writers,  Al-Mas'udi  was  the 
first  to  mention  the  cowry  as  a  currency  in  use  in  India  (2). 
and  Abu  Mansur  (p.  283)  and  Ibn  Sina  (1,  302)  were  the  first 
medical  authors  to  describe  its  use  in  medicine  ;  they  all  lived 
in  the  Xth  century  a.d. 


Biruni,  the  best-informed  authority  of  all  the  Arabic 
naturalists  who  wrote  on  Indian  drugs  and  plants,  mentioned 
that  cowries  were  collected  in  some  of  the  Dibajat  oUf-Jdl  islands, 
especially  in  Diwa-Kuda  oiy. oyy,  and  Diwa-Ram *  *yi,  while 
another  island,  Diwa-Kasar  jUT  o yi,  furnished  coir-ropes 
made  from  coco-nut  or  palm-boughs  on  which  the  cowries  settled 
down  and  were  caught.  The  East  African  negroes  (Zanj 
used  also  to  collect  the  cowries  on  branches  of  the  coco-nut 
tree,  and  put  them  into  holes  in  the  soil  where  the  mollusc 
itself  putrified,  while  the  shells  were  left  and  exported  to  India 
as  currency.  There  is  no  other  important  article  on  cowries 
in  the  Arabic  literature. 


i 

(*)  Gabriel  Ferrand,  “  Voyage  du  marchand  arabe  Sulayman  en  Inde  et  en  Chine,  redig 
en  851”.  Paris,  1922,  p.  31-33. 

(a)  Lea  prairies  d'or,  ed.  Barbier  de  Meynard  et  Pavet  de  Courteilles.  Paris,  1861, 
toI.  I,  p.  385. 
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As  to  European  records  on  cowry,  see  Hobson- Jobson, 
p.  269-71. 

Synonyms. — Lat.  (Mediaeval) :  conchulae  Veneris  ;  Ar. : 
wadu  wada '  siwar  al-Hind  Pers.  :  ghori  ijjjt 

(Handjeri),  sapid  muhra  Jcawri  Indian  name)  p) ; 

Turk.  :  qatir  bunjughi  {jJ- j>  J?\i ,  vadagha  4ioj  (only  in  Sarny, 
p.  418),  it  bunjughi  ,  yildn  bash  (snake’s 

head  ;  both  names  in  our  Turkish  MS.  pharmacology)  ; 
Eng.  :  cowry  (shell  currency) ;  Fr. :  cauris,  cauri,  coris,  porcelaine 
de  mer ;  Germ.  :  Kaurimuschel ;  It.  :  porcellane. 

884.  Waral  Jjj,  Monitor  Lizard  (Varanus  griseus,  etc.). 

(Led.  No.  2285.) 

Ibn  Sina— It  is  the  large  kind  of  the  species  lizard  (wazagh 
j)  and  gecko  (samm  abras^jj  ^L)  with  a  long  tail  and 
a  small  head.  Its  flesh  is  very  hot ;  it  fattens  by  virtue  of  its 
grease  and  flesh,  particularly  thin  women.  It  attracts  (removes) 
spines  and  thorns. 

*  } 

COMMENTARY 

This  lizard  is  the  large  monitor  lizard  or  varan  of  North 
Africa,  Arabia  and  Western  Asia  (Varanus  aegyptiacus,  niloticus, 
griseus ,  etc.).  It  was  known  in  ancient  Egypt.  In  modern 
Egypt  it  is  popularly  called  war  an  j jj,  waral  <Jjj  being 
the  literal  form  of  the  Arabic  name.  The  animal  is  found  every¬ 
where  in  the  Egyptian  deserts.  It  reaches  the  length  of  a  cubit, 
has  sharp  teeth  and  is  killed  by  certain  Beduin  tribes  for  its 
flesh  which  is,  however,  considered  to  be  unlawful  by  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  Parts  of  it  are  still  in  use  for  medical 
purposes  ;  flesh,  testicles  and  brain  are  believed  to  be  aphrodisiac. 


(x)  Our  Turkish  MS.  gives,  moreover,  a  Persian  name  for  cowry  in  use  in  Shirae 
(South  Persia) :  kavsh  mdhi  l*  J* (i.e.  slipper-fish  ). 
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The  fattening  action  of  the  grease  of  varan  is  still  believed  in 
by  Beduin  women.  In  the  printed  edition  of  Ibn  Sina  (1,  302) 
we  read  “  certain  categories  ( tabaqat  olid?)  instead  of  “  thin 
and  slender ??  (qadif&t  amongst  women.  The  stuffed 

skin  is  often  found  suspended  over  doors  and  windows  as  an 
amulet  against  the  evil  eye.  The  “  land  crocodile  ”  of  Herodotus 
(xepcraiog  KpoKobeiXog,  khersaios  krokodeilos)  was  probably  the 
Varanus  aegyptiacus. 

Synonyms.— Gr.  :  Xepcraios  KpoKobeiXog  (khersaios krokodeilos, 
Herodotus  and  Aristotle) ;  Lat.  :  croeodilus  terrestris,  scincus 
(Pliny);  Ar.  :  waral  Jjj,  war  an  (Modern  Arabic);  Turk, 

and  Pers.  :  varal  Jjj  (in  our  Turk.  MS.  pharmacology)  ;  Pers.  : 
manand-i-susmar  jlr ^  jcjL  ,  ( i.e .  resembling  the  basilisc-lizard ) ; 
Turk.:  boyuk  keler  i (i.e.  “  great  lizard);  Eng.:  varan, 
monitor  hzard ;  Fr. :  varan,  ouarane,  sauvegarde;  Germ. :  Varan, 
Warneidechse. 


\ 
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NOTICE 

The  authors  regret  to  announce  the  impossibility  to  continue 
this  publication  in  its  present  form.  The  long  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  Egyptian  Government  Press  makes  it  impossible  to  publish 
the  remaining — at  least  fifteen  fascicules — of  this  text  with  their 
voluminous  commentaries  and  detailed  indexes.  Another  reason 
necessitating  the  interruption  of  this  publication  in  its  present 
form,  and  the  restarting  of  it  on  different  lines  is  the  fact  that 
two  manuscripts  of  the  first  half  of  Al-Ghafiqi’s  Original  Book  of 
Simple  Drugs  have  come  to  light.  One  of  them  is  a  gift  of  the 
widow  of  Sir  William  Osier,  the  late  Oxonian  Professor  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  to  the  Osier  Library  in  the  McGill  University  at  Montreal 
(Canada).  The  Librarian,  Dr.  W.  W.  Francis,  was  kind  enough 
to  inform  Dr.  M.  Meyerhof  that  it  was  deposited  under  No.  7508 
in  the  Library  and  promised  to  procure  for  him  a  complete 
photostat  of  the  MS.  This  copy  is  a  beautiful  MS.  calligraphically 
written  and  profusely  illustrated,  probably  issued  in  Baghdad 
about  the  middle  of  the  Xlllth  century  a.d.  A  second  MS. 
also  complete,  but  less  handsomely  illustrated,  has  been  recently 
acquired  by  the  Boyal  Egyptian  Library  in  Cairo.  Both  of  these 
MSS.  contain  only  the  first  half  of  Al-Ghafiqfs  work.  A  hasty 
examination  of  them  showed  that  Barhebrseus,  the  great 
scholar  who  produced  the  Abridged  Version  of  which  we  edited 
the  first  six  letters,  had  made  his  extract  from  Al-Ghis  book 
in  a  most  intelligent  manner,  preserving  all  the  essential  material, 
and  leaving  off  parts  of  minor  importance.  Nevertheless  Al-Ghis 
original  work  shows,  besides  its  remarkable  illustrations,  many 
botanical  and  philological  observations  (especially  the  synonyms 
in  Spanish  and  Oriental  languages)  that  we  find  it  more 
scientific  to  rely  on  the  original  text.  We  thus  hope  to  bring 
out,  at  first,  the  pictures  of  plants — many  of  them  unknown  to 
Dioscurides  and  the  other  Greek  authors  and  then  to  publish 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  text. 
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UU0>  4  VI  L)J^I  Oi  Ol  JJ  :  -  YAr 

^)l ^  ^ yU2.JI  Ajsii  jl Aij  ^ ^PJ  li ^l*) 

^  Ax/Iwaslsiil  ^y\)  ^  1  Ay*^*  S^Ap  Ap  1  la^\d  j*  \  V?  ^ 

•  ^  J^J  (if^^ 


u*j)  fW  £j  jN  j*  ^liJI  (  tau*  j/l  )  i  Jj  j  —  Y  A  1 

\*.&£  o J>i2j  ^j>z^  j  iA:*"  j !>■  4.^-  ^“  | ^!i  ^i^all  '-’AJi  ^|>  ^ia.11^ 
.  4*9  J  ijA  oLL*^aJI 


*  ^  a  ^ 

•  <— >  lAl?  ;  ^  t  O  UA  ;  O  ^ 


•^*1  t  ^0*^1 1  4**J  oU»  3^  4^ - *2 1  I  *"’"’  Y  A  • 

aIv?!  tw^»Ai  lil  4v?l»-j  !-b*-  ^l«M  ^  3 ^5)  cj^r'^  4)^ta  ^ 3-I  ^1^1 4ij  Uji 
,  ^  Jjll  J^L-j  i_  9jl jXA  jy^L*  ybj  1^>-Lw  ji^ill  *Cs>y  l.i^  i—  ««lX- 1  £rill> 


4£j^jllJr*l?l  J  ]\  j^jll  (  ££■  )  I  Y  A  \ 

(  Ti  )  .  OUl^i  JU-  P'U  jri5^ O  j  1^9  Jy^Z  ^)l 

(“^J  Cf))  •  <j\a£>  iJp^Jt  J  (J***^.  0 1*1^1  <j  jl-\j^|l  d 

^  ^  .  j  I /Jl  oUa^-J  <w^l j>  <j  ^ j>- jll  *3 *^JI  j*  y  I j^JI 

&J  jlSj  J o\^il  4ju1|S^  ^ j'l  ^Jall  ^**^1  4X*  jlliil  j  I J^JI 

,  ^c~»aj  Uul)  \> «A^-  <^>X4~  (  ^^)  •  ^  Aic  £^i)l  Js>jju 

lk>-  y*y  (  ' }  jj^JI  j*  j)^\  j^J  Ol  ^Jadl  jS~]j  by^f  Cf)  fj  (  (3  ) 

4-ls  L^l  (**  <3  ^yij.  Jj!  J*J  OV 


.  J.JIj  (T) 


/'/' 

^  j  .*>>■ jll  ^oll  (  c->  j  ) .  J? J!  lij^JI  j*  *  —  Y  A  Y 

jJi  js^lJ  *?ZJ  *L1I  j  Jii.  j  A j***i  J  £jll  <Jy^\ 

*l»l,  j  ^  j  *L1\»  d*  -^-Jj. j  fcJ  jl^ 

0)  4^  d  j*'—V2-)  J  O^"  ^9 y£-k  f-li^l  ^<ja*J  3  jU  c-U  A _ ^9  -Xi  i. 


4^393  y  i!f  Cj^  ^4  ^yd2.*\)  ^  \xi^ 

b\^ai\  ^\  cij^  Jc  ^j)l  (  d  £T  )  ,4^li-l  q# ^iU  Aj\ji»  4A?c«fc4^ 

.  Ji^  £yaX4  Jl  U Jjll  Ij^V 3  U jli^I J 


\  r  a  — 


)  *0' 

(r)cr“>'^  (  )  :  °  ^-^JJ--  Y  V  V 

O^J  (w-^t  ^  (J\*a  j£?T j\a^&  l5 j  J  a! j  AX*  1  All  *^[ 

l*»U>  A^l  Afl-lj  J**|  /y»  [ $>■  j£j  l y'S'  jLy2 i  a!j 
*  *  *«  *  *«  «« 

A^JI^  J-U  A:Jbl  (J  jU-  A^.*b  (  AxJL>“  aJ^  JT* U|  <J  OH  j 

«  Adjj  j**>  b[  Lt\]j  ^  J  ^  .  A^-jJkl  jA4  J  Ax^-^l 

.  i 

t_ ,  _____  «/ 

Jj**  loMi  (  J  ^ )  •  —  Y  V  A 

*  J  Ax^^p^pl^l  ^|[  jU^  AijjbJ  j  ^Ju: jAj 

A^rl  ^  ^  OjC  A*M  n)>ij  A^j  ib^kUA  ojX^A 

Cfl.j  (3  (J*\ki2+^-\  QjC  ^jA  jk*£>\  J  XL^a  j£ 

tj-k  AlU  0j£  [*]j  .  Icta  v^J.  J  jJall  j  jlyaJ-l  |*l  I  J  fJ>P' 

( cc)  ■  ‘■'—H  J-*-»  •**_>  a^*j  m  Jf~ _>*>  O',  f  '—*-**. j 

.  l^.b  4)ly2.>-  (J  ^ jOll 


j ji!l ^iy^l  OrCl^iVl  A^  oU  Ailjui  •  (V)c3jA*b>-J  —  Y  V  ^ 

A^  L* I  A-l^li-l  (  )  .  jb-Lp-  ^  . j*  A>  (Ojt  A^JJI 

<*-*>■  J  Jj-JI  ^‘4V5^  J  A*M*»  Ip^l jj  ^  *1 j«aj>-  CJfeT"  U 

.  JliO  (35  V.)  jjj  Ax«  A> jOJI  (  o/c  ^  .  \^j1'^.  ^jJoi\ 


*  O^bjJ  :  £y  ^ 

*  (j-j)  lizi  :  ^  t  0“ _>>■  li»  i  o  ( f ) 

0^»  i  ■Jj.  jlkJi^lj  iojtf  <r) 

•  :  0 J  ^  ^  ^ 

.  O-  C 

•  (3j^>~j  :  V-jU)'  u***.  ijj  ^  if)  lS*  (j^ j  6  o  0  I  £ 


—  t  r  a  — 


jftJI \j  ^  ^  .  aJI  <3  ^iil  aIUkJIj 

Xe-J^A  ly  jvJ  j*(  ajf- )  .  4? Ul  Jjl  J  jU  (  )  .  kxk!  ^ 

.  «LJI  alji 

jli^iJI  A)  J  ly2>J  ^4-tvi  J  ^  (£ J*<aj\  ^  ^  —  Y  V  0 

U^\  (  0\y*j  <j\  )  .  £jk-*l  d^' JJJ 

•  ® <j*  3*  ^'j  2u*kll  ^ 


/V 


u_t  ^ii j  >^ij  ^j\ j  ikji  t^  :  —  y  v  n 

<ij^~  ^jj  jlL^  liaxp  n>  o>kl  f.LjJ~l>  Aij ^*11  ^ 

LtJ^  t^jlj  olijj  jjCj  ^jJI  Jj  j  jAi  Lf  V[  U-t 

Axklj  ^ol  j! j-JI  (Jl  j*a>4  JSjjII  ^fclb  Oj!j  L^-  ^faxlr j  ^ 

^Ijall ^  (r)^U .  jj-^  otyrl  j^I  (r>  <ik»  4j  .  v-*pjl  Sjji!l  tjl  o^J 

y+**A  A,*\c  j  y**^  {j*  4^^  £?,J\  J*"!  J  ^kj_  j  <jj  J  (V)  <lL> 

J  i^jA jS  c-jiJa.)  aIj  o Ul  If^J  ^AkA^  i^a\a>- 

^}  <-J£ Cf  jJj  (j 4  <3*^^ cJ >yaJI  *^£f’  ^  ***33 J 

c-i^!lj  .  (JU-J  j  MjUj  Juk:«-**  £**!  Jai b  j  J^lj  (o)  j f 

A  *  <j*J  (JjSlI  3jj  <j4 <J^4  (Jk-dl 


c3;^ 


43 jj  J  ^  j\dji  ja^/  4-i^j  }U£  (J fall  (J,l  43-X^*  jAi  (J  4*v|j  j 

-\Jl  4.#jj  ii ^3  Wv»  tSjP^J  (j4 

.  j*. — ^Jl  A^2jli  ojU-  ^  jj^~\  j^A  fjol)  If  IsO j— *- 


n  t  u4  i  ^  <>.'  Cf*  zy  >t.*a^\j  9^j  O  (3  ‘t-^aS  l)  ‘U&nJ^  diift  ^  ^ 

•  L_/aJ l"  :  ^  ^  ^IaT  ijjJU 


^  rv 


i  Cx.J^ ^yr  <y  AV*  a*  (  ^21 ) 
u*?VL>  y\  aA  j*  .  'jjj  ('•»).  <-4^  aA  j  j*j 

(j^l^ir  (jia.JI  4sl J&\  ijo jhj  g _Ja)l  Ai- J>_  u!  j  (J ^k II  (j*  l-^sJ  (Jit 

0>rJ  ot  J1  <!>* — o  Jc  JkJI  j  <CjW  JUI  t3-V»  J 

0^ Ifi"44*  A'-J&Jj  oj\*j  ^*a  e-lyac-^l  ^ ^  A**>U  p^l  ^  ,  (p\*ll  A»  ^JalTj 
(j^UaJI  0^-  ^  A»^**U  p^  ^  .  X^-\j  1  j|^  jl J  xaII  (J  AjJ^ 

•  >•!  p«  A^SsJI  ,?A*JI  ^  j! j&  p,l  ^  .  oA*il j  ^U-JI  jU  j|^  p*.J 

jjjll  *L  jj>-|  (  <£>)! ) .  I  •>  1 9  jU1!  cf^i  ( <^3l^  ) 

>11  Jj>  >L  ^  v>  lil  (  4 j\J\  )  .  •Uf  A^  JaJi I  Jjjll  J*  J£l  U 

(cr^4)  *  r>,lj  ^  <Jt~^  ^*Ip  jjj 

.  <Pi]  J  O ^*9  p  >jll  p*  oA*il  3  L>£ 

r  * 

.  A;  lf->£  dA*il  ^cLy2i  p*.s?eXlJ^l  £*2-*  ^  ^ 

o  / 

Jjp&Jll  oj>j!l^  \j\S y-t  *^£  y  (  a-U  pi )  :  u»jj  —  Y  V  i 

0>J.  <£/,  ^  V>  ^jj  <j^.  £u/  (^i^>-  Jll^  .  ^ 

(Ja.j&Ki ( '  )4jL**  Ui>l  ^ljj[  A^-  ISU  ^wJI  o\a5^  MjLj  . 
ejj>-ij>j  ^  e-i  14  >jVlJ  ^  £y}mJ  c ^ 

.  6 ^  ^Ur  U  l^u  ULiJI^  U ^  <3^-0  ^  Jll  (r)  0 jjUI  j 

djpjp  ^3  O^^t,  ^ J  U* JJ  J  •^3-'"  ^ ^ J  (J,***^  A — X* J 

j o-V j  i3>l  lj[  j j  (>(y)  ^-ya.11^  l^li-  (2/j  A>- >  l^lj  ^  vl>-  li[ 

I j[  i^^ll  j^l  3  (J*JJ  .  cOjM  \  (j~*L  ^—) 

jlfiX^  j j!l  ^  jl j£*  Pr^  .  ^+**'*%)1  U  Ax.*  dAAA  S 

o[  3^i.^  O^  ^^*1  ^Axil  po  (^Axa^  ^mAo- 

cTJj!'  *^>-lj  L^U*!  p^ip^j  (  35  R  )  p^^sJlp^  Ai  pji  A3j^ 


4A»  ■*»  (_jA  I  ;  ol  ^  )  P"4*  ^  •  ‘A’  ^  ^  ^ 

j^UI  :  pj  O 

*  r^  :  t (r) 


•  0 


^  r  n 


o> 


^  jiiJ  jl  (  v  ^  —  Y  V  \ 

jo*/  131  .  .iJlj  i*  «XX£-  j  J>2+S  irv^T  )  <2s^- 

C^jll  4)  j^cJa)  l/^^I  ^  (  L  g- )  .otejJljdjJI ^c-  ^4  ,*AL<  y*«*-J 

£^1!^-  Ij-X^iUI  jj^l  Ic  jj  \jj]  Wjj  i  jiSfl  ( 34  \  )^-j<t  OjjIJjj 
f-^11  C4lS~j]\j  o^uai-l  4;_j!  j  A  o^_*-^ 

.  l5^'  j 


J 


1J! 


W  S' 

J^a^JjTmjTj ^WJJjjT  .Ojjji!  (Tj  )  :  ^r  j  —  YVY 

J  l^AO  \^t  4] J«^^t  ^j-4  0«L*a)  4^ j«^^fj 

0^ j^jj  £  4^1^J1  4^-  4j4j  \^»j^  «Xj2P  ojA U^  ^j  £ 4^. « jLvwJT 

^xaJU-  ^  ^.ASIj  4—^-IJl  c-Jall  JS*"  til  ,/i  *Juil  cXlStll  £>r^' 

V  oUj*  (  J  ^ )  •  gAa  ^  j^i  ( j ^jJuLL*l  ^.Jkl  LUVtj 

(jUdaJl  j  (J jJl  j^3  cy+A  £*  L  -Ci  y~  jAj  4)^1  j\£  4^4 

£^U-jl  £&J  (J i^ll  J^l  fiji4  ^ J**j  41-^^  <jL*  ^  ^  )  4_jJ\jJl  (j  twii^ 

.  ^j^illj  J.5sDlj  jX^zWj 


(0>Jj^).^by“|jU^jJJll  (jl^^j^l)  :  ijj  —  YVT 

-J^l  0.i^>- ]j  ^ j*^>  l)  Ij J  0*5s)  4j  1  ^jii,t  J  jA^\  Ax«  o _^v  ^  ^.c 

"  yi 


^-Ull  SjJ-l  -XiJjJl  4^-ljll  ^ ji.ll  Jj jil 


•  LS*J 

jtic^lj  ^  4»[  Jli  j 


fj!'  o'jjI 


•  S>  .a  :  9  6  S>  Ua  :  ^  ^  > 
•  (— j  Li-  \  :  ^  j  o  ^  ^ 

.^uju uycjuju  (r> 

j j;la:i- 1  ^  :  f'  t  j j:L;U^  I  i  :  O  ^  ^ 


:  O 


(o) 


0*M  J— W  jli^l  4iJ J 

.  Ojj^Wj  o"W j> Wj  I  JAJ  O j4l  U|j  .  o jW  Sj)jil  ^\y^zj 
4*^5"  Jjj  j  44*  j*~  JW^I j  ^jJ j  j)  a]  jUI  J (3  o*^c 
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